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bridge-building year 


fMner StaDt^njdflfr 

B onn faces a difficult year ahead in- 
ternationally. The political land- 
scape seems to be changing and the gov- 
ernment must try to look after German 
interests and, at the same time, resign it- 
self to the fact that it cannot itself play a 
leading role of its own. 

This might mean a lower profile. But 
German foreign policy need not suffer 
irreparable harm just because it docs not 
hog the international headlines for a while. 

Last year there was for too much ado 
about the Federal Republic, both of its 
own making and not. ... 

: . It was: the 40th anniversary of the end 
of the Second World War. the year of VE 
commemorations by Germany's erst- 
while-encmies. • 

It was also a climax of German uncer- 
tainty about history, the year in whicli 
Helmut Kohl forced his friend Ronnld 
Reagan to visit Belsen and Bitburg. 

A further feature of 1985 was Bonn’s 
urgings for a resumption of the superpow- 
ers' dialogue, and of a fundamental deck 
sion on SDI research arduously reached. ^ 
• It wos,,a year of struggle between 
Ggnscher and Strauss for control over 
German foreign policy, a clash that upset 
both friends and critical partners of the 
Federal Republic. 

What the Bonn government and cotili- 
lion parties achieve in this pre-election 
year will depend to a great extent on what 
happens at home. . . .... . 

But 1986, seems sure to be a super- 
power year^AJJiefl-'oHwnh ; superpowers 
will b e.ielegfited to the ranks. ’.. 

America and Russia alone cpn solve 
the three main tasks that He ahead: 

• an: improvement in overall relations; 

•' an agreement off comprehensive 
coopcratiQn?incIuding economic cooper- 
ation. Ffelween East and West; . 

• and a breakthrough in arms Control 
and disarmament. :• .. . 

et Bonn 1 ln^^rtlQulaiV | tfl l *lt«» l bceear* 


10Us -ROsiti9n between East andWest, 
cannofaffoi^inot to show how well-suit- 
ed it is as a bnd^builder. 

• Chancelloq^^was'dDubtressaght in 

fee(ing;prdudtd K ha4§%aeii'part1friSpon- 

stble for. preventing 8l%e ;ag<? between ■ 
;the BlodskfterNato mis s I oyfrieht. 

: But that atone is, hot Bbnn’s 

Osipollrik has grown oppressfey; ]amei 
•with ties between Bonn and Mo^oqw (r) 
iparficular at a low ebb ' 1 " ’ ■ 

.It isn’t primarily. a matter of wtiefyer 1 
;the Soviet leader , 1 Mr Gorbachov, plafls 
to visit Bonn; this year brjd^puhikh the. 
[Federal- Republic by notcomffig^^ iv' ■ j 
! There is no point in Worrying; tbb 
JmucTi about whit the Soviet lender- may 
'or may not have in mind. . * ' 


Yet bilateral ties must not be left solely 
to the tender mercies of shrewd industry 
al executives manoeuvring for billion : 
dollar contracts. 

Now the Federal government, despite 
Herr Genscher's ’ warnings, has suc- 
cumbed somewhat to the lure of SDI, 
Bonn must make it clear that the decision 
to collaborate in strategic defence re- 
search is not a reversion to political 
blinkers and a departure from the desire 
for detente. 

When the Chancellor replies to Mr 
Gorbachov's last letter he must not make 
do with a routine despatch. Fresh stimuli 
are needed from both sides. 

Why, for instance, should it not he pos- 
sible to come to terms with the Soviet Un- 
ion on vvliat seems possible with East Ber- 
lin: a treaty basis for cultural exchange V 

Soviet diplomats in Bonn are fulsome 
in their praise of Land Prime Ministers 
(including Christian Democratic heads of 
government) who, unlike Bonn, have im- 
aginatively and energetically tended ties 
with Moscow 

Botin must, on the other hand, make a 
point of not quietly trotting along behind 
the Unit ed States, keeping in step on SDI. 

Decisive negotiations on the terms on 
" which companies arc to collaborate in 
the SDI research programme have yet (o 
be held. . . . : 

It would be better to run the risk of the 
talks failing than to paper over differ- 
ences of technological interest. SDI isn't, 
after all, an offer Bonn can’t refuse. 

Activities between Bonn and Washing- 
ton must not be limited to SDI. trading. 
The Bonn government could well- show 
greater self-assurance in urging Us Amer- 
ican friends to come to terms with the 
Kremlin on disarmament.- .. . ' 

I [ certainly .need- make no -bones about 
urging the. United States to call a halt. to 
nuclear tests as soon as possible. 

1 1 The Federal . Republic, can only use 
political leeway between East and We$t 
as long as it remains a reliable -Western 
alliance partner. ' !. • . 

• • A detente 'course' urgently rieedsdraw- 1 
ing up' .\£ty|iini Nato^qu t»tp* thcLfcJof h 1 ofca ; 
Bdnn' gdvernjrteht tKat wants tb-iihhke 
political capital out of its peace policy, in 
next year’s general election. .-4**1 
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not limited in ideas that might hu expect- , 
ed of the general staff. / 

Why. for instance, do Herr Kohl and M. 
Mitterrand never mention disarmament? 

But the mpst imnorianlLPoim mqfl ^ 
u> make absolutely sure that foreign poli- 
cy steers clear of party-political disputes 
jn the pre-campaign and election cam-- 
pa ign period. 

Despite its Uicky position the Federal 
Republic can well afford a hnniiner-and- 
tongs clash between government and Op- 
position on (he best .way to ensure pence. 

. ,;Whnt Bonn cannot afford js a constant *— 
tussle over foreign policy between Chan- rr 
Cel lor Kohl, Bavarian Premier Strauss, J. 
Foreign Minister Gepscher and CDU/ war 
C-SU. parliamentary party leader Dregger. ror j 

. :In principle there can for that matter q 
be no objection to members of the conii- 
tion wondering who might lake over from {nt0 
Herr Genscher .as Foreign Minister In ' 
1987. - .... .. ■ ■. 

Herr, Genscher's best weapon is that ;a . . . 
convincing successor has yet to be pro- ^ 
posed .. ' i 

' This kite-rflying would only. assume - 
dangerous proportions if the 'impression ^ . 

were -to arise in election yfrar :that a For- 
eign Minister whose days were numbered s !^ n 
were pursuing a -foreign policy that wasn’t fP? ’ 

fully backed by the Bonn coalition; ■ n ^ 
. 'MoretWould^then' borne to' look un- a p£ 
steady? linjpfriationally;; tiian^ -the incum- . jp 

is, .after-ailyjhe. political, god; pi)ft 


American clash 
with Libya 
unlikely 


eiitfinr 


T he Americans have reinforced their 
presence in the Med iter anean after 
warning that military moves against ter- 
rorism could riot be ruled out. . , 

Colonel Gaddafi has replied by 
threatening to plunge the entire region 
into “war without end” if retaliatory ac- 
tion is taken against Libya. 

Previous punitive moves such ns Is- 
rael’s have irt’ principle been aimed not 
at goVernmeriis that back 1 terrorists blit 
at tetrbr &roup bases sij'ah a's the PLO's. 

So does this oew^scakjtiQp raeaq that 
War :is possible? After the: la test succes- 
sion, of raids there can’ve no; .mistaking 
[tie way, fhred.fp have increased, j ; ( , 

Yet a head-on .c.Iash between Libya 
apd thq United States seems urijikely. 

; Cbipppl Gftddafi .has no{ only stock; 


Iiuhis context there can be.no obje£- r . is, .a(tec-ail t Jhe. .political, god; piled .a ji. ^norippus arsenal of .weapon*. 

Hops to the Franco-German Year njrbc- : . Mher of the present federal * Chancel- He, al^ajfjas . between , 6,0.90 apd ;9i000 

Ihfmed by Chancellor Kohi'andF^eign- ^lor. • ** ■" irr: ■ * Thomas Meyer Soviet military, advisers stationed ■ there ' 

Minister ‘Geiisdiier , tvfthifr ; theitfropil& -• : ' (KdriitrSiodt-ADicigeii, in ( <^e the Lbyp ns .cannot hold out , 

Community -^as Ibrigh's- a^epniferii ^ ■’ ; ■' catogne, 4 January 1985) q^a'I^srari^KjiQ^ibaii ^ir tilfadk.. 

hi i til ill i iriiiiii ii rii 1 1 fill iii rill ji tilt 1 1 |j ij\i^ mi J Mliiiriiiirrirritiillimi iiiiiiiii|iiiiili'iiijl|iilii!iiilliijji|l^ SeVerai ’thousand American oilmen 
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also, work in Libya; they would be wel- 
come 'hq^fages fbr.tHd Libyan leader. 


Presided! 1 ' Rirfgan^ would, cut ' a .poor 
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IS 1 ' it ♦''■"i; c .' 1 # h fmure if, id p rotefciOS citizens 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The 



Spain and Portugal enlarge it to 
12 nations, 320 million people 


European Community 

/&\ A Foundation members 


N ew Year's Eve 1972 was the Iasi 
occasion on which the original six 
member-countries or the European 
Community could still claim to he the 
Six. 

. On, New Year’s Day. 1973 they were 


, r 

KielerNachrichlen 


sassssfi^gS'' gaagaaenk 

c, ™ n & its border^ to imports from 

referendum). other Community countries. -■ 

; On New Year's Day 1981 the Euro- ' Neither Britain's Labourgovernment 
peanCommumty finally reached double n P r , ■ ® Danes, neither of whom were at 
figures with the accession of Greece. a ke ® n 9 n 1 ^ 1C Cdmmon Market, made 
‘ Tins year Spain and Portugal make ‘ an * serious 0161111011 of quitting. ; 
up the round dozen, an exclusive club of The accession of Spain and Portugal 

democratic stales. . . js a Field-day for Euro-statisticians* who 

Spain first applied for membership kH us there arc now 320 million citiz» 
under Franca oh 9 February. 1962, but ens European Community countries. 


nor the Danes, neither of whom were at 
ail keen on the Cdmmbp Market, made 
any serious mention of quitting. . 

The accession of Spain and Portugal 
is a Field-day for Euro-statisticians* who 
Fell us there are now 320 million citiz- 
ens of European Community countries. 


# k vviviuij. a uvi \ . T r ; 

apart from more free trade there was the Ten’s 271 million having been 

nothing doing — just ns the Common joined by 40 million Spaniards and 10: 
Market “froze" relations with Greece million Portuguese, 
from 1967 to 1974 while the colonels The 14-member European Conimis- 
held power in Athens. sion in Brussels, with two commission- 

By the same token, Portugal’s desire - ers representing larger and one repre- 
(n join the European Community did scnling smaller member-countries, now 


not gain a Hearing until roughly 40 years 
of dictatorship came to an end in Lis- 
bon. 

Bui from then on there was no doubt. 
Europcnn countries that want to join 
the European- Community hnVc tin un- 
written right to do so. Talks nre merely 


the coMnuNrry 
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numbers 17, having been joined by two 
Spaniards and a Portuguese. 

Common Market officials have been 
joined by I.UOO Spanish and 300 Portu- 
guese Eurocrats, bringing manpower up 
to 10,(100. Yet in Whitehall the Scottish 
Office alone litis ti staff of 8.000. The 
- . 434 MEPs. nr 

a members of the Eu- 
ropean Parliament 
in Strasbourg, nre 
to be joined by 60 
Spanish ami 24 
' Portuguese MPs. 
boosting member- 
ship tq 518 and 

_ ^ further increasing 

.. / the predominance 

'-" V ** ' ' of the Socialist 

~~ V Group. The Social- 

ists, led in Stras- 
-*&£=* ' bourg by German 

‘ A T Social •• Democrat 

** ■' ~ Rudi Arndt, expect 

/ to be joined r by 

/ about 35 Iberian 

MEPs. while the 


held on their accession terms. The Tur- 
kish Prime Minister has just announced 
that his country is preparing to submit a 
membership application, and five Euro- 
pean countries — Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and France * have 
withdrawn hum on rights proceedings 
against Turkey m the European Court 
of Justice in Strasbourg. 

Ankara had promised to speed Up the 
return to demncrafcy, so it ciul dnly be a 
matter of time before Turkey becomes 
the 1 3th member of the European Com- 
munity. •’ 

The Norwegians have also seemed to 
be in the process of changing their 
minds on the subject. 

The utt ruction of the European Com- 
munity stands in clear contrast to the 
Euro -pessimism that prevails at Com- 
munity institutions in Brussels, 

. Tucliolsky's aphorism about wedlock 
— that those who nre out of it wan| to 
get in uud those who are in it warn to get 
out — applies only in the first pan to the 
Common Market. ' 


^ — -European People’s 

r-rr- : — ; — * 1 : Group, led by Ger- 

Off to. market -man . chriMi*i 

iCanoon: Behrendi / Dcr Togesspiugcl ) Democrat Egon 
terms. The Tur- Klepsch, expects to be joined by 12-15 
s just announced new members. Later this 1 year special 
aring to submit a elections to the European Parliament 
n. and five Euro- are to be held in Spain and Portugal, 
Hand, Denmark, and only then will the true strength of 
France have the two sides be clear. .At present a nar- 
[hts proceedings row right-of-centre majority has been 
European Court forfeited — but might be regained after 
I* ‘ the polls. ■■ 

d to speed Up the The European Court of Justice in 
o it cnii dnly be a Luxembourg, arguably ■ the hcsl-func- 


Continued from page 1 

US military muscle in the Mediterra- 
nean will he a warning not to overstep 
the mark. He will not want to mann-. 
etivre the US President into a position 
in which, [or prestige’s sake, he lias no 
choice hut to resort to the last option. 

The Americans (and the Israelis) will 
presumably strafe another target than 
Libyu, led by a Colonel Gaddafi capable 
or nnylliing. rather than risk appearing 
to be paper tigers. 

There is ccrtninly no shortage of ter- 
rorist nests around the Mediterranean. 


§■1 1958 
Later members 


tioning Community 
institution, also 
now has a 1 3-mem- 

ber bench consist- ■ 

ing of at least one 
judge from each 
member-state. By 
the end of 1992 in- 
dust rial tariffs are 
to be abolished 
throughout the 

Community (and * 
by the end of 1995 tariffs on agricultu- 
ral. produce too). So the New Year can 
be seen to usher in a new future for Eu- 
rope. It will begin on New Year's Day 
for Spanish and Portuguese workers in 
Germany, Belgium or Luxembourg. 

They will immediately be entitled to 
the same rights as citizens of other Eu- 
ropean Community countries. 

Politically a number of points are 
worth mentioning. Spain’s Socialist Pre- 
mier, Felipe Gonzalez, claims: to be on 
the best of terms with Germany's Chris- 
tian Democratic Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl. 

The Chancellor is no less enthusiastic 
about his relationship with the Spanish 
Premier 1 . The Spanish government will 
certainly not forget in a hurry how reso- 
lutely the Germans insisted on southern 
enlargement of the Community. 

When membership talks were marking 
lime Bonn announced that it would only 
be prepared to consider remitting extra 
funds to Brussels once membership terms 
for Spain and Portugal were agreed. 

l/i both Bonn and Rome .statements h\ 
the Spanish Premier have sounded a strik- 
ing note, with Seiior Gonzalez referring to 
the “fundamental truth" that European 
Uniort presupposes joint exercise of sover- 
eignty ^ where member-countries Would 
otherwise stand to forfeit it. 

This logic of European integration 
has not been stated so clearly for ages, 
and the Spanish Premier is clearly in fa- 
vour of qualified majority decisions by 
the Council of Ministers even though 
Spain has only eight votes.- 

Britain, France,- Germany and Italy 
have 10 each, Belgium, Greece and Hdl-- 
land five each, Denmark and Ireland 
three enclrand Luxembourg two. 

The new total is 76 votes,' arid the 
two-thirds majority to-which he was re- 
ferring (ahd which will in' future more 
often apply) it sq. . i. . 

Majority voting is the only way in which 
the European Community can regain, the 
ability to act. and Seiior Gonzalez was a 
firm supporter of the “better Europe" at 
the December 1985 Luxembourg reform 
summit Of European Community leaders. 

These points all -serve to show that 
southern enlargement .is definitely a great 
day for the European Community. Forces 

But this scourge of (he, modern world 
will not be eliminated ■ for os long as 
Western governments give sinie?. that 
support terrorists kid-glove or even 
normal treatment. :: 1 ’ 

Western governments that behave in 
this way may be dependent on oil im- 
ports from the Middle East. They mhy 
also harbour 1 illusions of getting, off 
scot-free in this>way. But what hap- 
pened in Athens surely proves, tfiem 
wrong. '*■» 

(Frankfurter All gem cl no Zeitung 
fllr Deutschland. 4' January '1 986) 


for integration within the 12-mcmbcr 
Community have gained in strength even 
though contrary factors retain menns of 
calling the caravan to a halt. 

It remains to be seen how the Spaniards 
vote in the Nato referendum. Sehor Gon- 
zalez won his last parliamentary elections 
with a pledge to quit Nato, but he has long 
realised that you can’t have it both ways. 

You can't do good business within the 
European Community — and under the 
protection afforded by the alliance — 
yet leave the “dirty work" of security 
policy to the others. 

So Spain's Socialist government has 
advised voters to vote in Nato’s favour. 

Politically the southern enlargement 
of the European Community is benefi- 
cial in' every respect, with Portugal, a 
Nato member, being economically stab- 
ilised; as is the northern perimeter of 
the Mediterranean. 

Yet in economic terms there are seri- 
ous worries. I'he 13 million unemploy- 
ed in the 10-member Community have 
been joined by three million Spaniards 
and Portuguese out of work- 

Unemployment is 20 per cent in 
Spain and eight per cent in Portugal, 
with inflation running at eight per cent 
in Spain and ! 6 per cent in Portugal. 

Even in Spain’s richest region, Ma- 
drid,. -per capita economic output 
amounts only 73 per cent of the 
Common Market average, while else- 
where the figure is much lower. 

In Portugal the average figure is 49 
per cent of'-the Community average, 
making Portugal even poorer than Ire- 
land and southern Italy. ■’ 

All three are regions where economic 
dtHqut amounts to only one seventh of 
the prosperity of. say. the Hamburg re- 
gion in northern Germany. > 

In sectors where the European' Com- 
munity already has a surplus, such as wine. . 
shipbuilding; olives, steel, fruit uud'vef"' 
etables, textiles, shoes and leatherware, 
Spain in particular adds to the surplus. 
Adjustment and harmoRtrotlon' will 

be arduous over, the sevenr -toj.lOnyear 

period agreed, but theiaim is to trans* 
form European mass apd quantity into 
quality,.:.: f-'-J-.ru H*rmahi!fp/iV‘ : ' 

(kiiierNacH'dch(en,'2&.bcciifilber V$jl5) 
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E conomic ’ Affairs 1 Minister Martin 
Bangetnunn (FDP) is to enter into 
concrete negotiations with the United 
States on -the Strategic Defence Initiative 
(SDI) programme. The aim of the talks 
will be to improve technology transfer 
between the two countries and clarify le- 
gal grey areas for German research insti- 
tutes into rested in taking part in the pro- 
gramme. 

One major objective will be 'to esta- 
blish conditions for German firms nnd 
institutes taking part. 

Government officials got down to the 
business of pre- negotiation briefing im- 
mediately after the coalition government 
and cabinet in Bonn gave the go-ahead 
for talks just before Christmas; 

The heads of various government de- 
partments* ineluding those in the Minis- 
tries of Economics .and Justice, have 
started compiling an agenda. 

•■■The head of the foreign trade depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Economics. Lo- 
renz Schoinerus. who is the overall coor- 
dinator. will take over negotiations from 
Economics- Minister Bangemann follow- 
ing n preliminary round of talks. 

An offioial in Hans^Dietrich Gensch- 
■er‘s Foreign Office, Jelonek. will also at- 
tend the initial round of negotiations. 

■ Bonh government officials have had to 
familiarise themselves: with the wording 
of many agreements containing details of 
German- American cooperation in var- 
ious fields. ... 

■ Most political observers expect the 
talks with Commerce Secretary. Mal- 
colm Baldridge, and Defence Secretary. 
Caspaf-Weinbergeivto culminate in the 
drawing up of a “catalogue of princi- 
ples”. which will include an 'agreement 
enabling government institutions to in- 
tervene- if German firms have trouble 
wilh-.Wfliibington, 

The Bonn cabinet has asked Bange- 
mann to update Or renegotiate general 
stipulation'*' dry seertey, the transfer of 
technology, the rights of ownership, usu- 
fruct and exploitation, and pricing, price 
auditing, and the placing of orders. 

Bonn expects the "catalogue of princi- 
ples*' to be ready by spring, the Econom- 
ics Ministry pointing towards April or 
May. ’ ■ 

“ The Bonn Chancellery, on the other 
hnnd. Feels that the SDI section may even 
’be completed by the end of March. 

The list of principles outlining the 
possibilities of government intervention 
(as a kind of place or arbitration) 1 will 
havfc 'io cotlsider American wishes! as re- 
gards price auditing. 

1 1 is already dear tHat a renewal of cx- 
'istjpg -MattriTagreemems, a' possibility 
"WTTTetil plated 1 by •» Foreign Minister, 
Hans-Dielrich Genscher, will not suffice. 

'It now looks as if al 'leasf rhe 'tedhttfi- 
. logical and economic side of this vexed 
Question will b£ rekolved before th^FDP 
party conference ip -Hanover nexl' May 
and before the election campaign prtfper 
gets underway; • • •' 

‘ Chancellor Helmut 1 1 >Kc^(vi,apcI .FDP 
chairman Bangeniabn w bave 1 ' Wept the 
coaTTfTbndiigood shape.- * • 

They bourdeserve credit for reaching 
agreement J tjiV iKSTItgal • clarification of 
'the rieutrality^the Federal Labour 6f- 
fibe during industrial disputes, 6' field jn 
_ which-Economics Minister ^hgeihihn 
<yas at h'ls fnost per'sfeverihgr-aS well as on 
thb -tjuestlbn of ' ^tended negoti- 
ations. 

:: The FDP irt particular found II 1 filffi- 
culutb keep the coalition on an everikeel 
following an in-parly drift towards Bn 
1 out-and-out -rejection of SDI. 

■■ During- the ’FDP’s ; traditional' Ep- 
iphany meeting Bangemartti arid hls par- 
•iys business manager, Helmut .Hkuss- 
marinj-’can now -try to Enlist support for 
their cause • by i stressing • that They have 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Agenda drawn up to get to 
the nitty-gritty of SDI 


.» 9 ** \ • * 


I.' * /«« - . .* •* >* ' ' 

managed to combine peace within the 
coalition with the “identity of the FDP". 

The FDP. in fact,, cap even claim 
“Opinion leadership", on various issues, 
for example, the clarification of para- 
graph 1 16 of the national labour law. 

Bargeman ns party will be placing 
greater emphasis on its own part in the 
success of the Bonn coalition during the 
course of 1986* and the Epiphany meet- 
ing will mark the start of this new public 
relations campaign. . 

This parliamentary term’s legislation 
will soon have been completed anyway, 
leaving more time for election campaign- 
ing. . . • : 

. And with the state elections in Lower 
Saxony taking place in June, the Bavar- 
ian state elections in October, the Ham- 
burg elections probably in November, 
and the general election in January 1987 
there's plenty of campaigning to do. 

If Chancellor Kohl has his wax the 
problems surrounding the extension of 
the conscription period and the clarifica- 
tion of paragraph I I ft will have been set- 
tled in the Bundestag by May. 

Tile coalition parlies are already con- 
centrating on topics for the next parlia- 
mentary term. The CDU refers to the 
“tax reform proper" ami the long-term 

T he trends and forecasts at the year’s 
end indicate that the coalition is fol- 
lowing the.rjght economic policies. 

The news of overall economic im- 
provement is a welcome end to an 
eventful years for (he government. The 
three coalition parties, the CDU, the 
CSU! and the FDP. now have Veasoit to 
feci confident -about iheir gene'rarelec 1 - 
tion chances in January 1 19R7.' But be- 
tween now nnd then there arc three 
Liuui elections: in LoWei* Saxony, Ba- 
varia; and Hamburg. The campaign 
should begin to warm up in the spring. 1 ’’ 

1 ' At ' : f h c niomerl I," the government 
jiroblcrii Is (hit! as soon; a's it 'soft’s 
' boAstlng about’ fhd jecorfhmft 'upswing, 
the growing ritimbef of p^bple with lobs 
rihd the' bje$sirig& ofrts (ax reforms’ the 
‘SP'D ‘dp^ds'itioir jilts $ its ttabllitjOb 
reduce uriethployhlent. 

Ev'eit thbugli there was jncreased dia- 
logue with the unions in 1985, tjie gbv- 
erttmenty cotiflict with the unions pyer 
strike liiys will kdd'fiiel ’to.exislmg als- 
^Vesi;;; 

. T*he C^Dy had tittle reason lo be sa- 
tisfied at i(s performances in ^rate ^leq- 
tipns^n 1985.. ..... \X"\ 

, . , . pefqats jn Th? t .Sppr : and North 
RhiDe-\Vestp|iaJia co,u(d no) be offset, by 
‘a good fpsuLl; ipBnrliiq. j,. ;,.' | ' 

. , This was more, . than just a normal 
swing of public opinion away from the 
CDU. It was the price paid for goyerh- 
(nen| slip-ups,; disputes within tJie.CpU 
and „CS!U,'. and. ,c|isappointiiient , over 
.election promises which were not kept. . 

The situation changed towards, the 
'endofthe.yeari i 

■_ t. f Publifc . opinion .polls show - that thq 
Christian-Liberal coalition <can now 
Scount on about 52 per bentof fhfe vofes. 

• i 'Hblmut Kohl 'has no reali-ivHl ris irerid 


solution of the costs of medical treat- 
ment; the FDP is keen on more flexible 
labour law provisions and ft reduction in 
the number of legal rules nnd regulations 
(“dcbureaucratismion"); the CSU has its 
own problems with the anger of Bavar- 
ian farmers. 

The struggles for candidatures and 
places on party lists (of candidates under 
the proportional representation system) 
for the genera! election will automatical- 
ly die down during the spring. 

In this respect, a number of surprises 
may.be in store for the CDU and CSU. 

Hardly anybody, for cxnrppl c > thought 
that the CSU's. foreign policy expert. 
Count Hans Huyn, would not he, nomi- 
nated in his constituency of Rosenheim. 

. \Vliat is more, his position on the re- 
gional list of parliamentary candidates 
for the election to the Bundestag is not 
strong enough to guarantee him a future 
seat in Bundestag. 

As regards the FDP, it looks as if 
Wolfgang Mischnick will be nominated 
despite His ailing health, remaining hend 
of the FDP’s parliamentary party. 

Count Otto Lambsdorff is obviously 
hoping for a favourable outcome to his tri- 
al and for a subsequent political come- 
back. 

Chancellor Kohl’s government regards 
the fact that it has managed to maintain a 
close relationship to both the United 
States and Fiance as its own achievement. 

The sporadic friction in relation be- 
tween Bonn and Paris have been of a more 


Economic news 
a boost for 


coalition 


of government and leader of. the CDU 
despite numerous rumours to the, .con- 
trary within, the CQU itself. , . r . . , 

It now looks as if Kohl has steered his 
party through the mkM985 low. . n 1 
1 But his cbalition 'partner, the FDP, 
fan into- difficulties following (he elec- 
tion of Marlin Bangemann as party 
chairman in sudcessioii 1 to Hans-Die- 
trich Genschef. The' question was: tVho 
is really in charge of the 'party? Barige- 
htarin hrtd Genscher have different ideas 
ahd Genscher'has now poised something 
of a problem for the party. • 1 ; 

' DisdiiSslons irt'ihe S'PD were oyerisha- 
d'owed by fh^clirilce of Johannes Rail as 
chancellor candidate'. ‘ ' " ‘ 

! ,'Ajthpugl), ‘fhe ' |nan , from the Rhine 
iarid .liuhr - enjoys .great, pq^ul^Ity, his 
prompt ion' to the !. riationat political 
^ueha^enth^ny;:; , 

; . Raqi§ ,ow(i goals, darappqedi th.e ppti- 
,fn|s^Ic spirits of tbe.spp fpjlpwing the 
Qptcorqe of. ,state ) ejection^. bi ^arljanpl 
and North Rhine- Westphalia, ,rinq many 
peop^.arc asklng|the question, whether 
Rau: is the righ t man for. the jqb. j . : ] 

. Finally,. 1985 turned out :to be- a 
strenuous year for the Greensi 1 V« ■. 

• They missed their 1 'election target In 
'two state elections', arid their pbsilldrt a's 
phrtnhriin a government coalition In 'the 
strife Of Hesse 'has ' aggravated 'Party iri- 
■fightrrfg .britweeitt' the tne. advo- 


gcneral nature and has not been reflected 
irflhe behaviour of the respective political 
leaders. 

The co-cxistence of the cnbinct decision 
to go ahead with talks on SDI and Kohl’s 
suggestion made during his last meeting 
with President Mitterrand that the Federal 
Republic of Germany nnd France set up a 
joint institution for the discussion of both 
civilian .and military questions related to 
space . research and hold talks on .a Euro- 
pean -Defence Initiative has caused no un- 
due concern in Washington. ■ 

. . Chancellor Kohl claims that this fact is 
a result of a reinforcement of mutual trust 
in his relationship to both Mitterrand and 
Reagan. • 

: What' is: more, he does not- expect any 
major, disturbances in tho field of his Ost- 
poJitik during 1986. 

He expects the Geneva talks to conti- 
nue. 

: The needs of tho Soviet economy, 
almve all the increased p pen ing up of the 
Siberian region, will probably determine 
the nature of the relationship between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the So- 
viet Union. 

- In' view of the frcqlicnt difficulties in 
economic relations between the USSR and 
the USA and the fact that Japan is focuss- 
ing its attention on the Chinese market the 
Federal Republic of Germany seems a 
likely candidate for closer economic ties 
during the future. 

Apparently, the Soviet Union expects 
Germany to tnke a qualitative leap -for- 
ward during the next five years, which 
means that Moscow cannot bypass Bunn 
in its efforts to strengthen its economy. 

It looks as if the coalition is off to a re- 
latively good stun l<i 1986. both in its in- 
ternal and external policy fields. 

Cl tuts (iennricft 

(l-'rnnkliuU'i AIIjiciihiik Zuiuiuu 
i Ur DcuiM-hlantl. UoecmtkT ! ‘<SS| 


cates of practical politics, mid the Fun- 
dis. the radical fundamentalists. 

The Greens have still not managed to 
lurn n political movement into a politi- 
cal' party. : 

! 1 986 will show whether rhe the popu- 
larity of the Greens is on Ihe wane. ' 

In the foreign policy field 1985 was 
the year of commdmoralidns for Bonn. ’ 
The 40th anniversary of VE Day on 8 
May was accompanied,' 'by ’ the clasp 
hands of friendship on the battlefield of 
Verdun,’ the controversial ylsit by Chan- 
cellor Kohl and president' jReaga n to the 
war' eemetery'in fJitburg rind Hie memo- 
rial fpr the victims of Nazi terror ^t 
Bergen-Ejelsen, ahd the exaggerated, ac- 
cusations pf revanchism by'Easterd bloc 
countries. l /' 

' Unfortunately, the wtm- 

.paign was inspired by the ript exactly 
.cjqyer border, theories of exij^grqups in 
the federal Republic of Germany is stijl 
part of political reality fifteen years qf- 
ter the signing pf the Mqpqqw. and \yar- 
saw : T v rpatjes.,i ’ V 

„ Despite the growing jfoprrnaUsatio^’ 
of relations between, froth .sides thppe 
are stiU mapy unheajed w.qunds,. ... : 

Thirty years .•after-, diplomatic, rel- 
ations .between the, Federal -Republic of 
iGermany-and, the Soviet Union were re- 
established bilateral contacts' remained 
restrajhed •. and , cpn qen trated on < econ 
omicties.' • ■. nn! ■ ■. •' 

•The iriewi Head ■ of the Kremlinj- Mik 
hail; Gorbachev, • focused* Kis attention 
on : the; other superpower and kept a 
light rein dmhis-alliesri .. - = . •*'■■■■ . ■ ' • . 
'" ‘As'rega'rds Bonn’s policies towards 
■.Europe l.985 Was th^ yea^of haggling 
over finance, (be - rigricuituval budget, 
: Community enlargement and Gomrriun 
Contlnued oh page 6 : 1 
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Into 1986 with a deep breath and the 
prospect of even more terrorism 


T he year 1985 will go down as the 
year of international terrorism. 

The worldwide proliferation of ter- 
ror, especially that of Palestinian origin, 
lias kindled the smouldering flames of 
national violence allegedly motivated by 
a political cause. 

Terrorism in the Federal Republic, 
for example, again reared its ugly head. 

Attacks against representatives of in- 
dustry and US military installations 
showed the expanding thrust of terrorist 
violence. 

Sinister murder has become part of 
the standard repertoire of German an- 
archist groups. . . 

The new dimensions of violence be- 
came clear nt both a national and inter- 
national level. 

The murder of West German indus- 
trialist, Ernst Zimmcrmann, was wel- 
comed by its perpetrators as an execu- 
tion, ... 

The French terrorist group Direct 
Action and the commando group £/j- 
saheih van Dyck claimed responsibility 
for it. 

This was the first indication of the 
new nature of terrorism. 

Following the arrest ol some of. the 
key personalities in the Red Army Fac- 
tion (RAF) — Brigitte Mohnhaupt, 
Adelheid Schulz and Christian Klar — 
German terrorist groups sought means 
of improving international collabora- 
tion. 

However, it was not until mid-Janu- 
ary Iasi year that the RAF and Direct 
Action issued a communique in which 
they announced that they had joined 
forces. 

The murder of Zimmermann is attri- 
buted to German terrorists, even though 
the killer commando called itself Patsy 
O'Hara in memory of an Irish terrorist 
who died during a hunger strike. . . 

On the evening of the murder RAF 
prisoners in StuUgart-Stammheim 
called off their hunger strike, which had 
already reached a critical stage after 
nine weeks without food. ' 

They had received the signal from 
their sympathisers which they had been 
waiting for; their mobilisation campaign 
was showing signs of success. 

More terrorist attacks followed. 

Two Americans died following a 
bomb attack on the US air base in the 
military section of the Rhine-Main air- 
port in Frankfurt. 

Only a few weeks before, during the 
peak holiday season, a bomb exploded 
In the civilian section of the same air- 
port. 

Even though some witnesses say that 
they saw Arabs planting the bomb, none 
of the letters claiming responsibility for 
this bonthing can be taken seriously: 

Eurowide terrorist collaboration be- 
came more and more apparent. ■ 

In Belgium numerous bombings were 
carried out by the "Communist combat 
cells" (CCC). 

Experts from the West German Cri- 
minal Investigation Office (BKA), for 
example, its president, Heinrich Boge, 
try to avoid using the expression “Eu ro- 
te rrorisin’*, not because it is inn ppro pri- 
me hut because Its use would "serve: the 
in t uresis of the terrorists and might lead 
to a trend which has not, at leust not yet, 
been con firmed "(Boge). ■- . .. 

Together with a Europeanisation of 
terror the international ramifications of 


fillllllil 

political violence also became more ob- 
vious. 

The hijacking of the American TWA 
airliner and its finally happy end follow- 
ing a long ’odyssey, the seajacking of the 
Italian luxury liner “Achille Laura" and 
the brutal killing of paraplegic US citiz- 
en, Leon Klinghoffer, the hijacking in 
Malta and its unbelievable fiasco of 50 
dead passengers following the Storming 
of the plane by art Egyptian anti-terror- 
ist squad, and — as the last link for the 
lithe being in a long chain of violence — 
the bomb attacks in the airports of 
Rome and Vienna make two things Very 
clear. 

There is a growing reactivation and 
internationalisation of Palestinian 
groups and an upsurge of extremist anti- 
semitism, which Israel has, among other 
things, sought to combat by bombing 
the PLO headquarters in Tunis. 

. Some of the demands made by these 
criminals are for the release of terrorists 
imprisoned in European jails. 

The history of terrorism shows that 
problematic and dangerous constell- 
ations may be looming on the horizon. 

Palestinian commandos, for example, 

M embers of the Red Army Faction 
(RAF) have become more cunn- 
ing, says anti-terror expert Klaus-Her- 
bert Becker. 

He says RAF terrorists stay in West 
Germany for longer periods than they 
used to but they- no longer leave so 
many traces. 

Becker was for seven years the head 
of TE, th$ anti-terror department of 
BKA, the criminal police In Wiesbaden. 
This month he moves to more conven- 
tional police duties. 

He believes that some key RAF mem- 
bers are now- back in the country pre- 
paring a campaign. - 
Those that do return must live an "ex- 
tremely conspiratorial" life, but this 
does not appear to deter them in any 
way. 

So why are they coming back? 

Has the search for terrorists in other 
European countries been intensified? 

Do the terrorists find it too difficult 
to communicate in a foreign language? 

Or arc they afraid that a longer stay 
abr oad may cut them off from the socio- 
logical changes in the behaviour of the 
younger generations? 

The return of the terrorists could, of 
course, he linked with the both plahned 
and announced formation of a Western 
European terrorist front and the asso- 
ciated desire of other terrorist groiipi, 
such as the Direct Action in Frorice and 
the "Communist combat cells" (CCC) In 
Belgium, that the RAF conduct its “war” 
bock home. ; : • ■■■ 

During recent years RAF ringleaders 
and key members only left their hide- 
outs abroad to come to Germany for 
brief spells. . ... 

As Bcckor explained, criminal inves- 
tigators have tracked down terrorists in 
pluces os far away . as the Maidive Is- 
lands in the Indian Ocean or Australia. 
It is Becker’s firm belief that ffansna- 


were involved in the kidnapping and 
subsequent murder of Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer in 1977 in that they hijacked n 
Lufthansa plane on its flight from Ma- 
jorca to Frankfurt and adopted the 
same demands made by Schleyer’s kid- 
nappers, namely the release of the ma- 
jority of German terrorists. 

The politicians responsible at the 
time survived this tricky situation by 
taking a tough line. 

The international community of 
states only then discusses the problem 
of terror in greater depth in the wake of 
a specific attack. 

UN resolutions, in which some state- 
ment condemning terror can only be 
reached after considerable haggling, 
leave western nations with their fists 
clenched in their pockets for lack of a 
clear line of agreement. 

The countries involved in terrorist 
acts, on the other hand, celebrate such 
documents as a victory of diplomacy, 
and continue to dispatch their killer 
commandos. 

There has been a surprising swing of 
opinion among Soviet leaders with re- 
gard to the topic of terror. 

The fact that the Soviet Union was it- 
self the target of at least violence in cer- 
tain regions forced it to. reconsider its 
claim that, in accordance with Leninist 
prohecies, politically motivated viol- 
ence can only be regarded as a pheno- 


A more cunning 
RAF ‘poised 
to strike’ 

tional and worldwide investigation, is 
one of the BKA’s strong points. 

Taking stock of what Becker regards 
as “the most difficult in. my many years 
as, a criminal invest igato.r", he recalls 
how his work for the 'TE” began bflek 
in 1977. “ 

He received the phone-call , which at 
that time represented a new start in the 
fight against terrorism on his way to a 
wine festival near Wiesbaden. 

The map at the. other end of, tl]e 
phone was the president, .of the BRA at 
the time, Horst Heroldj viho gave Beck- 
er a, to put it mildly, surprising job to 
do. ’. 1 .. 

."Get. on board a Lufthansa plane 
which is standing ready for take-off at 
the Rhine-Main airport in Frankfurt. 
Fly to Rome and when you g^t there try 
to delhy the take-off of a hijacked 'Luf- 
thansa aircraft." - ' ' 11 

Just before 8 p.m., about thirty' ini- 
tiates after this, call, Becker, together 
with the GSG 9 ariti-tferrorlst squad, ^as 
on board a plane headed for Rome. • ’ 

The countdown to save the lives of 
the passengers in the airliner "Land- 

shut” had begun. ; 

Fortunately; the QSG 9 sqiiad was 
able to storm the aircraft ’and release the 
passengers at Mogadishu airport in 
Somalia.- •• i s . ■ • 

During' the years which 'followed 
Becker was in charge- of many lightning 
operations. ..»i ! ..-.u 

In 1978 the French polioei .arrested 
'Stefan Wisniewski following a, riprdff 


mcnon of capitalist society. In Lebanon, 
for example, four Soviet citizens were 
kidnapped by radical groups. 

Although the growing terrorist threat 
is generally accepted hectic reactions 
tend to bypass the central problems. • 

Basically, solutions must be found to 
the following three problems; 

• The entire international community 
must meet its commitments with respect 
to border controls and checks on indi- 
viduals. Countries which, for reasons of 
political opportuneness, have become 
transit areas for terror must be re- 
minded of their international commit- 
ments and warned against the conse- 
quences of their behaviour. 

• Security precautions at airports, 
ports and railway stations must be reap- 
praised. The question of whether pas- 
sengers should say goodbye to tlielrrel- 
atives or friends outside of the airport 
building (as is already the case in a num- 
ber of European cities) should, for ex- 
ample, be discussed. 

• Government-backed retaliatory mea- 
sures in response to terrorist attacks 
should be discussed critically by Israel- 
friendly states. President Reagan's be- 
seeching letter to the Israeli government 
is a first step in the right direction. ■ 

Like -all other industrialised coun- 
tries, the Federal Republic of Germany 
will have to live with the scourge of ter- 
rorism in 1986. 

In the year of an election campaign it 
is particularly important to tackle this 
problem in a down-to-earth and ration- 
al manner. 

Terror threatens the state in its en- 
tirety, not just the ruling government or 
the opposition parties.- 
. • Thomas Wittkc 

(General- A meiger Hunn, .11 December 19X5) 

from the BKA. Wisniewski's undoing 
was a false name he used in France to 
change, money, a name which was 
known to the BKA. 

The observation of Wisniewski put 
the police ...opto the trail of Brigitte 
Mohnhaupt- and Christian Klar, both of 
,\yhom had gone, underground in Yugos- 
lavia. . 

Following a request by the -German 
authorities thesc.two terrorists were ar- 
rested,, but were subsequently released 
after the Federal Republic of Germany 
turned down a suggested swap with Yu- 
goslav emigrants. 

Nevertheless, Christian Klar finally 
did walk into Becker’s trap in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany in 1982. 

.The - police used a clever trick toJujl 
Kl.av into a-falsc, sense of security. oftttC- 
discovering-. a. nupiber of terrorist out- 
door. hideouts off various motorway.®**.' 
Its..- . • .. . ,.... ’ 

They cordoned , off these areas ana 
Brigitte Mohnhaupt — a mL.. , A delheid 
Schulz were arrested. •; ^ 

In order ito make’ sure Klar ; v/as ar- 
rested too the police announced that the 
qpvej nf the^t firrprisfa hidoouts hpd only 
been tilbwn in ine. south and gopth-.west 
.of Germany. •• .... 

.. Klar, who was hiding on the outskirts 
'of Hamburg,- was therefore convinced 
.thM the police had/fidt .discovered any 
, other hideouts. , ...i* ... i .i >»*i • .- 

Just a few d&y.s later, however, Klar 
was seized af. his hiding. plaQBt.in t,he 
woods. 


d !r At one foil /swdop. the- BKA. managed 
to eliminate heltween 70 and 80 per cent 

; oTRAF -logistics, • i; 

- .Qespite this success,, however, this 
terrorist )group has recovered*- Accord.- 
■vil . iCpn.tlnu.ed on page, 6, . >i -:l* 
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T he softer. tactical line taken by most 
Western. foreign ministries towards 
individual East Bloc nations has had 
mixed success. 

The change, more pronounced since 
the advent of the Helsinki process, 
changed the emphasis away from assert- 
ing one’s own point of view, of trying to 
apply pressure and of mobilising public 
opinion. 

Instead, efforts have turned towards 
non-committal talks and of “creating a 
basis for confidence" by avoiding the 
use of pressure. The trend became to 
make concessions without insisting on 
concessions in return. 

This new soft approach might have 
been successful in cases where the East 
Bloc partner was interested. But it also 
meant that Western European diploma- 
cy lacked punch where it was a matter of 
harsh reality and where power interests 
were involved. 

So the United States and, in its wake, 
Britain, so.on left the ivory tower profes- 
sionals to their own devices. 

President Reagan's defence initiative 
and the way in which problems were 
tackled at the Geneva summit steadily 
brought real relations more to the fore. 

Some Western European Ministries 
seem to have found the change hard. 
One result was sudden differences be- 
tween Anglo-Saxons and most other 
Western Europeans at international 
conferences. 

They included both the “Helsinki 
process” and international organis- 
ations, such as Unesco. 

The Americans, it was alleged, now 
saw the “Helsinki process" solely in 
terms of human rights, the inference be- 
ing that they fell it no longer mattered 
much on all other counts. 

UB'SCcfetary of State Shultz effect- 
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Reality of East-West links 
forces a policy change 


Iranffurter Jiitaetneine I 
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ively demonstrated the new approach 
on his tour of three Eastern and South- 
East European countries. 

In the past, American policy has not 
always seemed consistent. Under Presi- 
dent Carter human rights seemed to be 
limited to a few dissidents and to exit' 
permits mainly for people of Jewish ex- 
traction. 

In Rumania Mr Shultz extended hu- 
man rights to include, for the first time, 
freedom of religious belief — and 
pegged human rights to most favoured 
nation status. 

He was able to do so because, given 
the US system of government, he could 
fairly claim that Congress was an inde- 
pendent body he was unable to influ- 
ence. 

He did not refer to religious freedom 
in the abstract, either. He dealt specif- 
ically with the recognition of two den- 
ominations in Rumania and with unres- 
tricted imports of Bibles and religious 
literature. 

In this way he built a bridge for the 
Rumanians, who evidently deckled that 
most favoured nation status was worth a 
certain amount of conciliat ion. 

By establishing “points of contact" at 


Politics at first hand 


ambassadorial level in Washington and 
Bucharest the United States now has a 
means of directly approaching the Ru- 
manians at any time in connection with 
their most favoured nation status. 

The Federal Republic of. Germany 
has in contrast never seriously bothered, 
tp set up a negotiating position from 
which it might hope to persuade Ruma;. 
nia to increase the number of exit. per- 
mits for ethnic Germans or even to end 
abuses such as "illegal” bribes to speed 
the processing of permit applications. 

The argument that the United States 
is a world power and the Federal Re- 
public isn't does not hold water. 

Most favoured nation status is re- 
viewed annually in the European Com- 
munity, of which the Federal Republic 
is a leading member, and Rumania, 
which must export or die, is heavily de- 
pendent on the Community’s goodwill. 

The argument that economic pres- 
sure is detrimental to German export in- 
terests and boomerangs on the hard- 
pressed Rumanian people carries very 
little conviction either. 

German exports to Rumania have 
declined in any case, and the Rumanian 
people would only stand to benefit if 
Bucharest found it even more difficult 
to export goods, especially farm pro- 
duce. 

Technology is a sector in which the 
West holds a commanding position. A 
major aspect of US strategy is to keep 
the Soviet Union and other East Bloc 
countries lagging well behind ihe_\Vest 
technologically, thereby maintaining 
permanent superiority. 

in response Mr Gorbachov, as was 
seen at the lust special Comecon session 
in Moscow, has sought to boost coordi- 
nation of research and technological 


development in the East Bloc. That do- 
esn’t suit most Eastern European coun- 
tries; they are worried they may be 
sealed off even more hermetically from 
the rest of Europe and the West, . 

. Given this attitude on the part of most 
Eastern European countries both the 
United States and Western Europe 
should be able to set up favourable nego- 
tiating positions with partners in the East 
by means of the : right political 'dose of 
technology transfer. Mr Shultz certainly 
made it clear that he planned to put this 
issue, which was raised in all the coun- 
tries he visited, to political use. 

Yugoslavia- had difficulty mainly in 
connection 'With terrorism. Foreign Min- 
ister Dizdarevic self-assuredly said it was 
right for Yugoslavia to strengthen its po- 
sition in the non-aligned movement by 
backing so-called ' national liberation 
movements. He may have been right on 
this point, although consideration for 
Yugoslavia’s domestic situation might 
have counselled caution. 

The Yugoslavs seem not to have appre- 
ciated latest developments that have left 
the PLO in a decidedly ambiguous posi- 
tion and mobilised the United States even 
more against international terrorism. 

On this, as on other issues, there may 
be certain differences of viewpoint be- 
tween the United Slates and the ‘ softer" 
Western Europeans, but it would be 
wishful thinking to imagine the United 
States would unquestioningly accept a 
decision by Yugoslavia or any other 
country to harbour terrorists. 

The United States has told Yugoslav- 
ia much more forcefully than Western 
Europeans arc given to doing that the 
Yugoslav economic crisis cannot be 
ended without fundamental changes in 
the country’s economic system. 

Mr Shultz dashed Yugoslav hopes 
that he might deal with Belgrade's idetts 
on long-term rescheduling of the coun- 
try’s debts. 

But he did hold forth hopes for the 
future iF the Yugoslavs kept up their 
present efforts. Viktor Meier 

(Frankfurter AHgcmeinc Zciiung 
fiir Dcuuchlund, 27 December l 985 1 
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ing to Becker, three persons associated 
with this left-wing terrorist organisation 
“resurfaced" shortly before thd end of 
1985. 

This would indicate that there is com- 
munication between the so-called mili- 
tary unit of the RAF. and the organisa- 
tion's supporters, who use their real 
names. 

Those RAF members who gp under- 1 
ground probably have to stay on a wait- 
ing list before they can join the military 
unit. '• -• 

One of the latter’s members is a sub-< 
stitute for Martin Thiel from the Saar- 
land, who. gave himself up to police after 
finding life tod jjifflcuU in the upderr. 
ground scene. • 

*Jus( like those'who gaVe tip the fight 
before Wm’VvBecker ’pointed out, "hd 
(Thiel) <Jid hot talk about how the RAF 
conduct its illegal operations". 

In the 'terrorist spene there are no 
classical defeitOf's as in the cas^ of. the ' 
secret service. 

The police knows, however, that the 
terrorists react to the fact that their 
photos are on a . warned list by changing 
their hairstyles and clothing. 

taot only is politically motivate^ gang 
crime completely different to other 
forms of organised crime, but the ppUce 
is also faced by. the problem that those 
arrested “do not talk”. 

Furthermore, apart from the general- 
ly: anonymous letters claiming respon- 
sibilify for a particular crime "they, don’t 


own up to what they have done”. “TE" 
head Becker has been “contnctable" 
round the clock since 1978: at home via 
the. telephone, in his car or in his heli- 
copter via police radio, on his way to 
work via a special signalling device, and 
on holidays via a Eurosignal receiver or 
short-wave, radio. 

“You’re constantly on edge", Becker 
•explained, "hoping that nothing has 
; happened. Although it may sound par-: 

- adoxical, the signalling devices calm me 
down in the knowledge that everything’s 
OK as long as they don’t bleep." 

Starting on 2 January Becker will, 
again turd to more “regular" police acti- 
vities. 

. The. change at thf top of. this depart-:, 
menr, however, overshadows a problem 
which Becker was unable to solve dur- 
ing his p^iod in .office. 

Abii Nidal , the riva I of the head of the 
'P)L.O, Yasser Arafat, would appear to be 
i increasingly pursuing his own political 
cour&eL -The renewed links between the 
RAF and left-wing extremist Palestinian 
commandos (as in the seventies) suggest 
that the federal Republic of Germany 
may yet again have selected as an arena 
of terrorist activity. " • • 

Abu Nida!,' who,: according to the la- 
test reports, is disabled and often con- 
ducts terrorists operations .sat in a wheel- 
chair, and the RAI 7 have one ipain com- 
mon enemy: the United States, and its 
milltajry installations, including those on 
German territory. Werner Kahi - 

(Die Will* Bunn, 30 December 1 983) 
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Y oung, upwardly mobile Germans 
have been bombarding ifieir banks 
with orders to buy stock on the stock 
exchanges. 

They arc making it easy fori stock 
market . professionals to sell shares at 
high prices.- 

The ‘phenomena is described by a 
term, Dienstmadchenhausse,,. ur maid- 
servant’s boom, by which brokers mean 
a bullish, market fuelled by inexpert' 
enccd newcomers keen to cash in on the 
tail end of a boom.- • .■«. 

; Maidservants may be virtually ex u ' 
line!. Even if they still did exist, they- 
would be. unlikely to be buying German 
blue chip shares from the holdings sold 
by Fried richKari Flick. 

•Ycc therc seems to. be no shortage:of- 
young ' Germans with the cash to buy 
shares. Times may have changed 1 but 
peop I e haven 't : • The : t Dienstmddch e« 
Jut usse is alive and well. 

' The German stock market' has been 
booming for three years in a row, and 
there arc good reasons for thinking the 
boom will continue. So there is no fund- 
amental reason for not still buying 

shares. 

But buyers must be careful in their 
choice of shares. Real earnings are what 
count — and, of course,- expected prof- 
its. t!- .■■■’• ' . • ■ ' 

In 1985 profits of the top 100 com- 
mercial and industrial companies in- 
creased hy 20 per cent on average, after 
average increases of 35' per cent in 1984 
and 39 percent in 1983; 

A variety of factors have contributed 
to this. One is the effects of rationalisa- 
tion and the progressively extensive in- 
troduction of cost-cutting computerisa- 
tion. 

Companies’ costs have also, in the fi- 
nal analysis, been eased by the fact that 


FINANCE 


Maidservants hitch up their 
skirts and boost stocks 


there ‘are more than- 2.2 million people, 
unemployed: 'people no long6f employ-' 
ed In trade or-' industry are financed by 
the social security system instead: 1 
. 'Another rehsoh is that exports were' 
ipade more prbfithble by’ the Strong dol- 
lar. ; 11 ’■ ' 

Can this be Sustained? Probably there 
will be changes during the next'year." 

In the foreign exchange market the] 
dollar has ciearly been deflated, whiie 
the deutschemark is highly rated both 
internationally and withjn the European 
Monetary System (EMS). 

That .is bound to hit t export earnings, 
which' reached a reccird iei'el in 1985. . 

In the 1986. round of wage negoti- 
ations the unions are likely to. demand 
mgre cash; this year, their .sights are not, 
set primarily on shorter working hours. 
So wage costs are likely to rise. 

The .US economy has slowed down as 
it headed for the New Year, so German 
companies are likely to find it tougher 
exporting to America. Europe is still in 
the early days of economic recovery and 
making slow headway. 

So a breather in stock-markets is pos- 
sible. International trends must be con- 
sidered, even more now that German 
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markets are no longer strictly domestic. 

Foreign investment is substantial, 
switching from one blue chip to an- 
other, and there is a lot of money to in- 
vest. 

. The assets of the leading US pension 
funds are estimated to be worth $1 trilli- 
on', of DM2.5 billion, while British pen- 
sion funds have assets worth a further 
DM350bn.'‘ 

They scour the, world's stock markets 
looking for good-valu& blue-chip shales 
likely to yield high returns. 

In 1985 their attention was well and- 
truly directed to German markets. For- 
eign buying was substantial, concentrat- 
ing oh leading German firms best' 
known abroad. 1 

Investors who jumped on to the band- : 
waggon were easily able to double their 
money in Daimler-Benz, Volkswagen. 
AEG and Thyssen shares. 

Banks and insurance shares gained 
appreciably, as did engineering and 
chemicals. 

An estimated one German share in 
three is now foreign-owned. This influx 
of foreign capital is why German stock 
market turnover exceeded DMIOObn 
last year for the first time ever. 

Astute observers of financial markets 
see warning signs. The deutschemark 
seemed likely to be revalued and the 
price-earnings ratio of German shares 
was a creditable 11:1. 

.These, were the reasons whyToreign 
investors bought German stock, and if 
experience is any guide they will sell it 
again as soon as their expectations me 
fulfilled. 

International capital will then pp and 
away in the quest for other lucrative 

markets around the world. • 

When German blue chips are ' Of- • 
f loaded the “maidservants” will be the 
losers. That is the threat that lies ahead . 
for German stock markets. 

Large numbers of disappointed Ger- 
man investors who bought at high prices 
and had to wait ages before share values 
staged a recovery are the last thing Ger- 
man stock markets can possibly want. .... 

Wolfram Po/il , 

(SMdcmschc Zchung, 
Munich, 21 poccmbjir 1985) 
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ity reforms, in particular the acceptance 
of a low-pollution car. 

Although the latter led to a few 
scratches to the government’s image at 
home, 1985 was all in all a successful 
year with regard to Europe and envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Franco-German relations suffered 
somewhat from the all-embracing dis- 
cussion on SD1 participation. 

’. addition, SDI has further split gov- 
ernment and opposition parties in Bonn 
and made cooperation within the coali- 
tion more difficult. 

crT° re *® n ^* n ‘ sler Genscher fears that 
SDI involvement could have a more det-“ 
rimental effect in terms of Ostpolitik 

than warranted by Its benefits. 

Chancellor Kohl, on the other hand, 
feels that a non-committal stance har- 
bours greater risks. 

In the meantime, however, the SDI 
research train has already left the sta- 

RudiKilgus': 

• ■ (Mannhcimcr M^rgcp, 3U December .1 p85) 


1986 prospects 
better, says 
poll of firms 

B y the end of this year, there Will 
probably be between 300,000 and 
35l);000 more people employed than at 
the end of last y.enr, says a forecast by 
the German Industrial Institute, Co- 
logne. 

" It says iri its traditional ycar’s'-end 
poll of 38 industrial associations that 
200,000 new jobs will be In the service 
industries. ' 

Most firms in the 25 trades and in-' 
dustries polled ■ fefel more* confident 
about ihe future than they did at the end 
of 1984. ' 

Overall, domestic economic recovery 
is expected to gain momentum. 

Optimism is particularly widespread 
in electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, motor manufacturing, trades and 
commerce. 

Electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing continue to be the mainstay of the 
upswing, and both are getting a lot of 
benefit front the increase In domestic 
demand! 

..Traders report a marked increase in 
buyirig. Carmakers say orders held back 
due to the catalytic converter debate 
have now largely been placed. 

Ten of the industries polled, includ- 
ing the coal industry, expect 1986 to be 
no better — hut no worse — than 1985. 

A mere , five, including potash and 
open-east brown coal mining, fear busi- 
ness will he worse. 

The construction industry says the si- 
uiutiuii is still serious. Allied industries 
such as earth, stone and wood share this 
gloom. 

They are ail reeling from the decline 
in private housebuilding. Not even the 
increase in public works, the institute 
says, will be enough to offset the decline 
in private demand. 

• The institute feels its latest survey 
proves "that a turning-rpoint has been 
reached In the labour market due main- 
ly to manpower requirements of electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering and mo- 
tor manufacturing. 

Between them these three are expect- 
ed to hire 90,000 extra .staff, which 
( would more than offset the 50,000 re- 
diuuhirtcies expected in The construe-, 
lion industry. , 

Eighteen industries expect to hire; 
extra staff, tts against 21 that expect;, 
manpower requirements to re mai n ^ 
steady or decline. ' : 

Yet the institute is convinced the 
pendulum is swingin g, towa rd more new 
jobs.' The* L 2 ■ indu&tnes ~where layoffs 

are expected are .not VQiy labour-inten- . 

sive, 'accounting for a mere 18 per cent; 
of jops. ' ...i 

Well ^vArfftiadVOOO^riew jobs will, it Uh 
forecast, "‘hie creaied in manufacturing: 
industry and the trades. •_ 

: Together \ylth new jobs in the service j 
trades the overall increase, including; 
’domestic staff and^ublic service em-; 
ployees; is expected to amount to. be-; 
tween 300,000 and 350,000. ( 

.. .That' is assuming that output wiU.be; 

higher, or: even substdbtiajy; hfgher^n j 
. 1986 t ha n ih;l 9 8 5 ; in {he 29 industries , 
that expert higher turnover. 

On average thiy expect a real turnover; 
increase’®*'' between two and three per 
cent, ‘.while electrical and mechanical en- i s 
gmetjrirfg and plaktics expect turnover to: 
‘ increase 1 by between five and six per cent. | 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zcilung j 
fUr Deutschland, 27 December 1 985) ; 
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T he Economic Research Institute 
(D1W) in West Berlin has published 
good and bad news. 

In the middle of November DIW an- 
nounced that Western trade with the 
East Bloc is increasing. That was the 
good news. The bad news was that bans 
on technology transfers from West -to 
East are to continue. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Ban on technology transfer 
means business headaches 


ment is often fitted, out with American^ 
made chips, this equipment could not be 
exported to the East Bloc, although 
there was no. ban on doing so in the 
West German Cocom list. 

The American suppliers of chips 
wrung from their West German custom- 
ers in their sales contracts the export 
ban commitment. 



Heinrich Machowski of DIW is gloomy 
about the future of East- West trade. He 
predicts that although there is no gain in 
hampering East- West trade we have come 
to accept that it will be impeded. 

In the past few years economic rel- 
ations between East and West have 
stagnated, but they have now improved 
a little. 

Following the crisis years of 1981 to 
1983, things are now moving In the di- 
rection of normal for western exporters. 
An exception is credit to Poland. 

Successful consolidation policies by 
the Comecon countries make extensive 
imports from the West possible again. • 

There is a distinctive character to 
their interest and requirements and the 
demdnd for western technology grows. 

The captains of industry in the com- 
munist world and western exporters must 
batten down the hatches, however, for dif- 
ficult times are ahead. Transactions be- 
tween the Ihe West and the East will he 
hampered more than ever before. 

The United States lias feared for some 
time that the balance of power between 
East and West could be tipped in favour of 
the Warsaw Pact countries through injec- 
tions of western technology. 

Deputy to the US Secretary of De- 
fence Richard N. Perle, entrusted re- 
cently to investigate East-West techni- 
cal transfer came to the conclusion that: 
“The exploit ut ion of western technology 
means for the Warsaw Pact: 



• The saving of billions in research and 
development; 

• A clear reduction in the time required 
to develop new weapons systems; 

• A marked productivity increase in 
defence industries, and; 

• It makes possible a swift answer to 
new western weapons and tactics.” 

Western advocates of technology 
transfer take this dramatic reasoning as 
being exaggerated. The Amercians for 
their pan believe that their ban on sup- 
plying high technology to the East Bloc 
is justified. 

The export guidelines of the Export 
Administration Amendments Act. 
passed a few months ago, place more 
restrictions on exports to the East Bloc 
than before. 

The act empowers the American presi- 
dent tii bun from USA markets firms that 
flout American security regulations. 

America’s allies are more and more 
giving way to American pressure to ad- 
just their foreign trade legislation to 
American regulations. 

Fconnmic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bunge mam) enacted new regulations at 
the end of October tluil complied with 
decisions made by the Coordination 
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Some are sure to t^e prompted to the ranks of the Pig 'BfiO In 1985. Tlja i 
picture of West Germany's, leading companies, wquj.d bsfnpompiata, 
without banka .and insurance companies; they are separately listed. . 


Committee for West-East Trade (Coc- 
omV Paris. 

Cocom gives advice to western indus- 
trialised countries on What goods of 
possible military value should hot be 
supplied to the East and how best res- 
trictions can be applied. 

The US is always a powerful force 
within Cocom. The latest West German 
foreign trade regulation — it is the 55th 
— extends the West German list of 
goods that are forbidden for export to 
the East Bloc. 

New on the list were among other 
items numerically controlled machine 
tools, certain classes of computers, their 
accessories, software and transmission 
systems for telecommunications. 

Until a few months ago retired govern- 
ment official Gunter Wclzien was in the 
Federal Office for Industry (BAW) in Es- 
chborn, near Frankfurt, responsible for 
the rules governing exports to the East 
Bloc according to the Cocom list. Com- 
menting on the new situation he said: “It 
has got to the point now where manufac- 
turers of meat-processing machinery and 
textiles equipment can no longer export 
their products to the East Bloc.” 

This is true in the main for machinery 
that is controlled by high-quality com- 
puters. 

This can also include medical equip- 
ment such as computer-controlled tom- 
ographs. when these include computers 
that could be cannablised and the com- 
puter re-applied for ihe construction of 
military aircraft. 

Only when a computer is built into 
equipment in such a way that it cannot 
be removed without destroying it can 
approval be given for its export to the 
East Bloc. 

Free world trade is increasingly made 
more difficult by the fact that the Cocom 
list gets more complicated all the time. 

It is more and more difficult for expor- 
ters to abide by it because of its complic- 
ations and more difficult to monitor. 

Previously exporters were> probited 
from exporting “Ingot steel, castings or 
steel alloys for guns and weapons”. By 
the new formulation it is forbidden to 
export “wrought iron, castings and se- 
ijoi-finished products". 

; The wording of the regulations has 
become much more general. 

, On the one hand apart from steel all 
qlloys are now probited for export; on 
the other when is a casting a semi-fin- 
ished product and when no(. , 

. In the past exponents of (ne regular, 
tionss have been agreed that a casting is . 
S semifinished product when only 19 
pperations from 40 of its production 
process have been completed ( ■ . i, 

■ The new West German. Cocom list 
was only published a few weeks ago so it 
is difficult to assess yet the effect it will 
have on Federal Republic exporters. 

Textile machinery' manufacturers do 
pot expect any set-backs in their export 
programmes. 

; Hans-Georg Stacker, manager of the In- , . 
dustry Federation's section for textiles ma- 1 
ohinery said: “I cannot image that matters 
could get any worse than they are now. 
Things are bad enough as they are.” 

; As far as Stacker and his sector of in- 
dustry Is concerned C^ocom ha^ brought 
the Federal Republic aiid the qther mehi- 
ber countries into find with the' Americans J 
have been doing for years. 

Because computer-controlled equip- 


Gerhard Reckel of the Industry Fed- 
eration's sector handling electronics 
said that “some - progress has been 
made” as regards the electronics indus- 
try, particularly communications and 
information technology. 

Micro-computers, that are not among 
the latest in technological development, 
have been struck from the embargo list, 
for example. They can be exported^ 

Reckel is also pleased that the Cocom 
officials in Paris have agreed ho longer 
to treat China in the same way as other 
East Bloc countries. 

The newly discovered China market 
is wide open for the West German infor- 
mation industry that will be able to do 
well with sensitive technology. 

Reckel can see problems for the fu- 
ture, however, with computer software 
that falls under the Cocom embargo. 

It stands out quite clearly that US offi- 
cials are generous in their interpretation of 
strategically relevant software, because 
precise definitions are impracticable. 

A Siemens specialist said: ‘‘They trend 
very carefully in really delicate areas.” 

The new departure of the Cocom fist 
is that, apart from plant and equipment, 
specific technology as such unrelated to 
specific products now appears on the 
banned list. 

hem 1 3H I, for instance, forbids the 
export of technology for the production 
and processing of super-alloys. 

Most manufacturers are not particularly 
crazy about the idea of marketing their hi- 
res! tecimology anyway, because they can 
only make money by selling products. 

• There is a reverse side to this, how- 
ever. When supplying hardware techni- 
cal documentation, drawings and circuit 
diagrams are also supplied, because 
they are essential for maintenance. 

Raimund Horth, responsible for East 
Bloc trade in the West German Machin- 
ery and Plant Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (VDMA) in Frankfurt sees diffi- 
. culties in demarcating this documenta- 
• lion from the concept of technology. 

He said; M Odr .coihpany sees the 
danger that machinery can be exported, 
but it will be made extremely difficult to 
export drawings and documentation.” 

So who is going to buy machinery when 
he cannot have plans for its maitenonce? 

Nevertheless the branch expects 
there to. be arj^upturn in business. The : 
forecasts for 1986 are favourable after ' 
f he falling off of trade with the USSR. 

Horth expressed the hope that “thanks : 
to the Bast-West folks In Geheya things < 
would perhaps; not; be so pad.’ 1 . j 

West German industry will only fair ; 
Well If the Cocom regulations are not I 
adhered Jo as ^trjctly.a^ they are appear j 
ip bipek and wjhite, particularly , wifi) the : 
new-S^ti} regulation frop? tfre Economic 
Affairs Ministry. 

Cocom old hand Gilnter Wclzien; 
knows that there is Worke to come. He 
said: “The 55th : regulafion -w'as just the : 
first earthquake shock, the earthquake ! 
itself has? yet to eg me.* If, is expected at • 
the peginhiiig of 19$6. \‘ ' t 
The embargo list currently j n force j 
will them bq fundamentally extended. 

It sterns so far ! that Heinrich' Ma-; 
chows ki was right when he complained ! 
recently, of growing political control of: 
trade the Ea^t arid criticised the 
admihistratlVe cost that went with it . 

His view is that restrictions are im- 
• :■ Continued on page 12 
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■ ENTERPRISES 

Volkswagen looks back on 
30 years in America 



V olkswagen lias been in business in the 
United States for 30 years. It has been 
an enormously successful time. Business is 
booming nnd the future looks bright. 

Volkswagen of America. Inc. celebrated 
the anniversary a week before Christmas 
in tlie Heaven's Garden of l he St Moritz 
on the Park, a hotel with a commanding 
view of New York’s Central Park. 

The head office of VWoA, a 100-pcr- 
ccnt subsidiary of Volkswagen AG, the 
German parent company, litis for years 
been in Troy, Michigan, — near Detroit. . 

There were historic reasons fyr, cele- 
brating the anniversary in the slightly, 
weatherbeaten dc luxe New York hotel. 

It was here that Will van dc Kamp ; and a 
25-ycar-uld American. J. Stuart Perkins, set 
up their first office in 1955 when they were 
sent over to the United Stares by Volkswag- 
en’s managing director, Heinz Nordlioff. 

■ In a single suite, .with a single secretary, 
van de Kanip and Perkins, who was later 
to become VWoA’s president, spent 
months beavering away at their dealer netr 
work and corporate arrangements. 

It was not until the parent company sent 
extra staff across the Atlantic that the still 
small vanguard moved into n sixth-storey 
office on Fifth Avenue — another prestige 


address. Volkswagen (United States), the 
first company they set up, soon quietly 
folded- It was followed by VWoA as the 
sole importer of, Volkswagen cars. . . 

Nearly. 100. guests, including many veT 
terans of those early days, some pow. re- 
tired, others in other jobs, met at. the St 
Moritz on the Park for a nostalgic trip 
down memory lane. 

They, could look back, despite setbacks 
and mistaken decisions, on tremendous 
achievements. The Volkswagen . success 
story speaks for itself. 

Over five million VWs run on US roads, 
and they still include three million Beetles.. 
VWoA has a network of l,30p dealers (in- 
cluding Audi outlets) nnd a US payroll of 
40.000. 

The success story to end oil success sto- 
ries was, of course, the Beetle. In the golden 
years, 1968-70, when Volkswagen went all 
out for quantity, the Beetle accounted for 
the bulk of sales totalling five per cent of 
new registrations.. 

At present VW sales make up 2.8 per 
cent of . new US registrations, of wfiich 1.8 
percent is imported from Germany. 

In 1968, the peak year, 423,000 Bee- 
tles, 5 1,000 vans, estate cars and campers 
and 96,000 other VWs; were shipped ac- 
ross the Atlantic. 

The Beetle was felt to be an honest, reli- 
able. car. It was also value for money. In 
1970 the standard version cost a mere 
$1,750 plus sales tax. , . 

. Heinz Nordhoff,. the first post-war ma: 
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first thought in terms of selling Beetles in 
the United States in 1948. 

Ih those days he was interested less in 
boosting turnover than in earning dollars 
Volkswagen badly needed to buy US ma- 
chinery and equipment. s 

He hired a Dutchman by the name of 
Ben Pon who shipped the first Volkswag- 
en officially exported to the United States 
on board the liner Westerdam, which 
berthed in New York in January 1949. 
That year Volkswagen sales in the United 
States totalled two Beetles — at $1,400 
each. . 

Ben Pon’s mission may have been a fai- 
lure but he did learn one important lesson: 
that cars won’t sell in the United States un- 
less they have service back-up. 

• At the end of 1949 Nordhoff himself 
flew across' the Atlantic with a case full of 
Beetle brochures, but he too failed to find 
a dealer and flew back home disappointed. 

A year later the parent company agreed 
to terms with New York importer Max 
Hoffman. That year 330 Beetles were sold 
in the United States. Gottfried Lange, who 
had earlier worked for Opel, took on the 
task of setting up a sales and service ne- 
twork west of the Mississippi. 

Will van de Kamp, who later died at tlie 
wheel of a Porsche while on a visit to Ger- 
many, worked on the eastern seaboard. 

, Arthur Stanton, who was recently 
awarded the Federal Order of Merit, took 
on the main dealership for the metropolitan 
area of Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. 

VW may be said to have made its break- 
through by about 1955, when 33,000 Bee- 
tles and 3,200 other Volkswagens were 
sold in the United States. VWoA took over 
from Max Hoffman. 

As so often happens in the United States, 
a magazine article - "The Car That BuiJt a 
City” in the February 1954 Render's Oigesi 
gave the Beetle a positive image. 

' ^ was an image comparable only with 
that of Henry Ford's legendary Tin Lizzie. 

1 Back in Wolfsburg, euphoria reached 
such heights that by 195 5. Volkswagen was ■ 
seriously considering manufacturing the 
peetle in the United States. 

1 An assembly plant in New Brunswick; 
NJ., was bought from Studebaker. Six 
months and a day later the plant was sold 
and the plans scrapped. Nordhoff had rea- 
lised in time that sales estimates Were un- 
realistic; VW first needed a wider dealer- 
ship network. 

In January 1959 Nordhoff, who was on 
his way home from a tbeck-up at the Mayo 
Clinic, arranged to See Carl H. Hahn, the 1 
present VW chidf executive, in New Y6rk. ■ 

; He entnisled Hahit with thb task' of 

building up a larger n^Work of dealers to 
(insure nationwide sales and service; , - -1 
; Hahn turned the^iitire organisation iip^ 
side down, introducing computers,. ttydfl.- . 


ing and research programmes and service 
standards: He had nil US dealers adopt the 
blue and white corporate colour scheme. 

In 1956 the US subsidiary moved, for 

22 years, to Englewood Cliffs, N J. Nol for 

23 years did Nordhoffs dream of a Volk- 
swagen production facility in the United 
States come true. 

•In April 1978, during Toni Schmiick- 
er’s tenure ns chief executive in Wolfsburg, 
the Westmoreland, Pa., works began as- 
sembling the smaller version of the VW 
Rabbit (followed by- the larger model at 
the end of 1984). 

Schmiicker had visions of regaining a 
five-per-cent share of the US market, but 
that was a hopelessly unrealistic target, es- 
pecially as VWoA president J. W. McLcr- 
non, previously a General Motors man, 
over- Americanised the Rabbit. 

American motorists clearly prefer a ge- 
nuine German car. Volkswagen AG and 
Me Lemon parted company after a minor 
customs scandal upset Wolfsburg in Eas- 
ier 1982. 

The US subsidiary was also hit by two 
American recessions. So, of course, was 
the US motor industry as a whole. Plans to 
set up a second assembly works in Sterling 
Heights, near Detroit, were scrapped. 

But this depressing period is long past, : 
and VWoA president Jim Fuller regaled 
the' anniversary event witli brilliant' bal- 
ance-sheet fare. ; 

So did Peter Fischer, chief executive of 
the now largely independent Audi divi- •; 
sion. . 

Profits on imports have been so hand- 
some that VWoA lias been in the black for 
three ycarqin q rpw. \ . ! 

In 1980 Volkswagen; plans to. boost. UjL__ 
sales from 22(1,000 to 250,000 .unit*- 
while Audi aims to sell 75,000, 

last year’s. 73,000. ..... 

The big sellers are the VW Jelta (with 
ample luggage spape back^anjashion) and 
the Audi ;10Q. 

Including the GTl, , 78 , 000 : Rabbits, ran; 
off the Westmoreland, Pa., assembly lines in ■ 
1985, which wasn't b ad flft& Lfl poor start. ; 

. ..'.Xa l leaps Rabbit has to; 
compete. with^ver -5Q similar-cars, most . 
modelled on the VW, in-theUnlte^States.’ 

. That is a problem the Beetle never had. 

The Beetle was so welJ?known that Wait . 
Disney made three films-with a VW Beetle ; 

1 in. the leading rater- They will .doubtless'; 
have-been recalled by oldtimers at the an-i 
nlversary event In New York. . 

• So will the changing 

car-buyers, the stringent ’ official regu- 
ations, |he J plumriteflng^ollat; jMtch&nge 
•rme in ihe ;, 1970tf.'(flhd 'Its ’effedt on VW ; 
prides In the 4 UWted ‘States)' dnd the tough; 

• tdmpetltkm fronTJaphn. Between them 
these factors Combined to end the Beetle. 

' era IiVthii United States; ; j 

■i -.. ' ! ‘ '' ' 1,1 Horst-A: Siebert ' 
(pjc Well, Bonn, 18, December 1985}? 
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ENERGY 


Work on N-plant goes 
ahead despite row 


A nuclear fuel reprocessing plant is being 
built in Wackcrsdorf. Bavaria,. Planning 
permission was only given after a drawn- 
out dispute. Supporters and critics still 
clash. This article by Christian Schiitzo in 
the Munich daily, Sitddeutxhe Zeiturig , 
outlines the cases for and against. It says 
what alternatives there arc, explains the fi- 
nancial, technological, ecological and 
safety risks are and why DWK, the com- 
pany in charge of the project, decided on 
Wackersdorf as the site. 


I n theory, generating energy from nuc- 
I 


.lear fission or fusion holds the key to li- 
mitless energy, converting matter into en- 
ergy in keeping with Einstein's formula E 
- me 3 (energy equals mass times the speed 
of light squared). 

By this formula one tonne of natural 
uranium contains as much energy as 
1 5,000 tonnes of coal or 10.000 tonnes of 
petroleum. 

At nuclear power stations it is extracted 
by splitting uranium isotope (U 235) at- 
oms in a controlled chain reaction, reduc- 
ing the overall mass of the nuclear fuel. 

Uranium reserves are virtually unlimit- 
ed, subject only to the price customers are 
prepared to pay for mining and process- 
ing. 

At current prices proven reserves that 
can be mined economically are estimated 
at Jxjween 20 million and 30 million 
tonnes. " 

Since the mid-1970s the number of 
light-water reactors planned has prompted 
pundits to forecast uranium reserves runn- 
ing out between 2QQ0 and 2030. 

Fissile U 235 makes up only 0.5 per 
cent of uranium ore. the bulk consisting of 
non-fissile U 238. Ninety-seven per cent 
ot the material in nuclear fuel rods is U 
238, the remainder enriched U 235. 

When U 235 atoms are split, neutrons 
are sent flying, some finding a new home 
irt the nuclei of U 238 atoms, converting 
them into Pit 239, or fissile plutonium. 

In special reactoVs with uncontrolled 
fast neutrons — fast breeder reactors — 
the process can be controlled to produce 
more plutonium than urriniiim 235 is used 
up. • • • • • • . 

•Gonyfiiier-rcaCfors in contrast — and 
- the-overwhelming majority of power renc- 
tors come this category — 1 - merely con- 
sume fissile material without producing 
plutonium in return. ’ 

The breeder reactor may not fully re- 


plenish its nuclear 
fuel "requirements,' 
but in theory it could 
make uranium re- 
serves last 60 times, 
longer. Breeder 
reactors need to be 
charged with pluto- 
nium, and plutonium 
is produced by pro- 
cessing spent nuc- 
lear fuel rods from 
converter reactors, 
which is where nue J 
lear ‘fuel reprocess- 
ing facilities come 
into the picture. 



Radioactive fissile products are separated 
from the remainder during processing, 
amounting to about four per cent of the 
mass of fuel rods from light-water reac- 
tors. 

This radioactive waste has to be sepa- 
rated because otherwise the chain reaction 
would be impeded. The recycled uranium 
and plutonium are processed for further 
use as mixed oxide fuel rods. 

The radioactive waste, in liquid firm, is 
stored in mnltcn glass poured inti) drums 
for final storage, nr nuclear waste disposal. 

Reprocessing thus serves a twofold pur- 
pose: making better use of uranium re- 
serves and helping to dispose of rail inac- 
tive waste from nuclear power stations. 

Nuclear waste disposal became an ur- 
gent problem in the Ime l l, 7Us alter the 
chemical industry had ruled the project 
too great a financial risk and electricity 
supply companies had long shown no sign 
of wanting to tackle the problem. 

In 1977 twelve electric power compan- 
ies set up the DWK, or German Nuclear 
Fuel Reprocessing Co. Ltd. 

On 28 September 1979 the heads of the 
Federal and Lund governments agreed to 
make planning permission tor further nuc- 
lear power stations subject to proof that 
wnsle disposal, was assured, as. required Ipy 
the Atomic Energy Act. . . 4 ... 

The DWK has since planned to dispose 
of nuclear wnste by mennk of reprocessing 
— in keeping with Bundestag decisions on 
energy policy aild the policy pursued by 
the Federal government. " ;* '* >4 

Objections were raised 'from' the outset. 1 
Reprocessing nuclear: fuel was said to 'be 
technically risky, • accident-prone, finan- 
cially ’ incalculable and ■ ecologically * con- 
taminating by ‘virtue of- the constant emis-. 
sion of radioactive matter into; the atmos^ 


phere and the water cycle from the mo- 
ment spent fuel rods were cut open . 

Problems of finding a final resting-place 
for highly radioactive waste were arguably 
also unsolved, but these arguments were 
dismissed from the outset by the DWK 
and by politicians, who argued that nuc- 
lear fuel reprocessing techniques were 
tried and trusted. 

In recent years the reasons that seemed 
to justify reprocessing as a means of dis- 
posing of nuclear waste have grown less 
convincing. The outlook for breeder reac- 
tors is viewed more sceptically than, say, 

1 0 years ago. 

Contrary to general expectations Presi- 
dent Reagan has yet n» give the go-ahead 
for the Clinch River reactor project called 
to a hall by President Carter. 

With uranium prices at their present le- 
vel (and they could be held more or Jess 
steady until the mid- 2 1st century) breeder 
reactors arc likely to remain so expensive 
to build as to stand no hope of competing 
with tried and trusted light-water reactors. 

The French breeder reactors Phentt 
and Superphenix are partly financed by 
the defence budget because the plutonium 
they produce is used by the army. The ex-- 
perimental fast breeder reactor at Kalkar 
on the Rhine, near Diisseldorf, which was 
originally to have cost DM 500m, is now 
scheduled to cost DM7bn. If it .ever goes 
on-line, one thing it will pot do is breed. 

Further pians fdr fast. breeder reactors 
are in the pipeline, bill as new light-water 
reactors are not being built anywhere in 
the world in anything like : the numbers: 
forecast' in the 1970s uranium and . urani- 
um enrichment capacity- are still readily 
available. • Christian Schiitze 

-:i •; • i- (SUddciuscheZcIlungl Munich,; 

■ . . 14 December! 985) < 


Costs dispute 


T he Wackersdorf turnkey contract 
awarded to a consortium of con- 
tractors is worth DM5.2bn at 1984 
prices. 

It is likely to reach DM6bn by the 
scheduled completion date in 1994. 

Smaller contracts to local firms are. 
expected to cost another DMLbn. In- 
1984 the total cost was estimated at 
between DM4bn and DM12bn. 

Much of the investment capital will 
consist of reserves electric power 
Companies have set aside for nuclear 
waste disposal in recent years. The re- 
mainder will be raised in the capital 
market. 

No-one can say what the interest, 
rates and the cost of debt funding will 
be, just as no-one can sny how expen- 
sive infrastructure measures may yet 
prove. 

Infrastructure costs, says DWK, the 
company in charge of the project, will 
have to be paid by the Land, Bavaria, 
and local authorities. 

In part return for this heavy ex- 
penditure Wackersdorf should pro- 
vide about* 1,600 steady jobs (two 
years ago there was still talk of 1,800 
jobs). Critics argue that these will be 
the most heavily subsidised jobs ever 
in the Federal Republic. 

I Electricity supply companies like to 
| lead with an entirely different argu- 
ment iu support of the investment. 

They say atomic energy costs 9.8 
pfennigs per kilowatt-hour, including 
capital investment, running costs and 
waste disposal, whereas coal-fired 
power costs 13.3 pfennigs per kil«i- 
walt-hour. 

Utilities dismiss as unrealistic an 
entirely different result reached by an 
ecological research institute in Frei- 
burg, which claims that by 1995 nuc- 
lear power will cost 47.7 pfennigs and 
coal-fired power 29.1 pfennigs per kil- 
owatt-hour. 

' Cologne University energy depart- 
ment arrives at yet another set of fi- 
gures for 1995: 16.77 pfennigs for 
nuclear power and 25.05 pfennigs for 
coal -fired power. 

DWK can expect Federal and Land 
government investment grants .totall- 
ing an estimated DM600m. ' 

Tlie Bavarian state assembly's Social 
Democrats plan to find out in an inqui- 
ry what other' attractions Wackersdorf 
has as a nuclear fuel reprocessing loca- 

Christian Schneider 
■- .'{SUddauUdidZcitung, Munich, 
'"14 December 1985)- 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Letters collection reveals contemporary 
dialogue of intellectual tension 





Karl Jaspers . . . Irrational approval 
Of the USA. , '(photo: I P) 

T he cor respondcnce between Han-] 
nah Arcndt and Karl Jaspers begins, 
in 1926 with the 20-ycar.-,o)d woman 
student -asking her “esteemed i professor" • 
pertinent questions, about .his philoso-' 
pity of history. 

: Her .father has just .died and she! 
comes to see in her. professor both a: 
mentor and a. father figure., 

She later referred to him. ns "the only : 
teacher whose education I have ever felt! 
able to acknowledge.” She refers to. thie i 
"childlike desire not to disappoint you" 

— and means it. , , . , 

She greatly admires the “combination 1 
of freedom, reason and communication” 
she sees him as representing. But she is 
no less serious in maintaining an inde- 
pendent mental approach of her own, 
no matter how similar their viewpoints 
might be. 

: She disagreed with him because .he 
took a mystical .view of .Germany and ■ 
the "German character” even before 
1933. 

• They clashed in earnest in 1933 when 
he sent her a copy of his treatise on Max 
^Yeber. She objected to his attempt *ho: 
give the term German ethical depth by • 
means of (he figure of Mix Weber." 

; "For me ” she wrote, “Germany is my 
native language, its philosophy and its 
poetry." ■ 

As a Jewess she was both unable and ■ 
unwilling to regard “German” as any- 
thing more. She was certainly not pre- 
pared to accept Weber's axiom that he 
would be willing to join forces with the 
Devil incarnate for the cause of German 
recovery. 

• That was an alliance too many other 
people were willing enough to enter in- 
to, as history has shown. 

The two correspondents accordingly 
had to stop writing to each other. Dur- 
ing the Nazi era she chose external emi- 
gration — to America — whjlc he pre-' 
ferred "internal emigration." 

But by autumn 1945 they were able 
to resume their correspondence as a. re- 
sult of mediation by Melvin J. La sky 
who, like Hans Jonas, had visited Jas- 
pers in occupied Germany. 

Most of the 420 or so letters in the 
collection nrc from the post-war period. 
They reflect contemporary affairs until 
1969 when Jaspers died. 

Their correspondence concentrated 
qn Ihc Federal Republic — in addition 
tp the United States and Israel. U also, 


Hannah Arendt-Karl Jaspers,' Letters, 
1926-1969, edited by Lotte KShler and 
Hans Sauer, Piper Verlag, Munich and 
Zurich, 864pp, DM98. The fetters of phi- 
losopher Karl Jaspers,. J8&3-1969, and 
his pupil Hannah Arcndt, 1906-1975, are 
one of the major correspondences of the . 
20th century. Published by Piper, they 
reflect several decades of contemporary 
affairs. Hannah, Arendt read philosophy 
under Heidegger, jaspers and Husserl. A 
Jewess, she emigrated to France in 1933 
and from there to the United States in . , 
1940, where she worked as a publisher’s 
reader and freelance writer. From 1959 
she taught political science and the history 

perhaps even more importantly, testifies 
to the lives of two people who felt at the 
war’s .end that they had survived the 
flood. . 

Thenceforth they dealt in extremely 
varied ways with how to avert such a ca- 
tastrophe in future* and their respective 
companions, Gertrud Jaspers and Hein- 
rich Bliicher, were increasingly included 
in the debate. 

Jaspers began by “naively" hoping the 
Germans would change politically, but 
he soon felt disappointed; . 

His initial support of Adenauer, of 
whose foreign.. policy he approved, and 
his enthusiasm about the Halls tein Doc- 
trine and. saving : Berlin - gradually 
yielded to a more detached point of- 
view. ■ . ■ ; 

By 1949 he announced, disconcer- 
tedly, iri Basle that he did not belong to 
this category of Germans. 

Three years later he:no longer wanted 
to be a German in the political sense al- 
though, without pleasure, he held a Ger- 
man passport. .< 

Finally, in 1961, be announced from 
his Swiss home: ”1 would vote SPD, ex- 
cept that l am not entitled to do so.” 
Adenauer, he said, was substantially a 



fairly insignificant figure and the Feder- 
al Republic the home of a corrupt-party- • 
political Oligarchy. ■ ..i .... ■ ■ , 

His transition from being a philoso-: 
p her who keeps* his views to himself in 
public to a political writer was marked 
by proposals such as that of abandoning 
Berlin. * 

.His disappointment culminated In the 
“totally convincing renunciation, of the 
basic principles of Germany on which 
the Federal Republic is based.” 

He outlined this malaise polemically 
in his essay Wohin trelbt die Bttndesre- 
pubttk? (Where Is the Federal Republic 
Heading?). i • 

It is impossible to say in detail to 
what extent Hannah Arendt and her 
husband, a convinced ami-nationalist, 
were influenced by this view of Ger- 
many. 

But there can be no mistaking Jas- 
pers’ gradual transition to n pessimistic 
viewpoint endorsed by Hannah Arcndt 
in their correspondence by virtue of bit- 
ter experience up to and Including the 
resigned statement in the early 1960s 
that: “This so-called republic really is 
the same as ever.” 

“it has downfall written all oyer it,” 


of thought at Princeton. She is best known 
for her work on totalitarianism. Her major 
works include “Elements and Origins or 
Totalitarian Rule” (1951), “Vita Active or 
On Active Ufe" (1960) and “pichmann In 
Jerusalem. A Report on the Banality of 
Evil” (1964). In the 1950s and 1960s 
Jaspers changed from being a philosopher 
to a politically committed thinker who 
clearly took to task the Federal Republic 
of Germany as it was In the Adenauer era.! 
This change is readily apparent in the 
correspondence, which reveals two leading 
figures of modern intellectual history in phi- 
losophical and political dialogue, a.dialoguc 
full of intellectual and internal tension. 

she wrote a few years later, by which 
time she had abandoned hope entirely. 

The more disappointed jaspers was 
by the universal resurrection of nation- 
alism, the more he based his political 
hopes on the United States. 

After the war America, as a non-na- 
tion, was in his view the quintessence of 
political freedom, “the most desirable 
country in spite of everything; and an 
American is all I should want to be if I 
weren't a German." 

-Jaspers was otherwise very keen lo 
abide by a rational outlook, so much so 
that he long insisted on a longwinded, 
donnish siyle of wriling even private let- 
ters and approved of being hailed as the 
“north German iceberg." Yet his enthur 
siasm for the United States was alto- 
gether irratio.nal. 

in a mixture of gratitude and admira- 
tion he wrote, on a wave of wishful 
thinking, even in the late 1950s that: 
“We are nil basically potential citizens 
of the United States." •• 

Hannah Arendt Shrewdly and unres- 
ervedly briefed hint on allserious short- 
comings of her new home, yet his con- 
fiderice ih the United States was virtual- 
lyunbounden. • 

As a European member pf tjie, Con- 
gress .for Cultural Freedpm Ruriqg the 
McCarthy era . jbe was misused by . the 
CLA and lamented the “incredible slu- 
pjdjty of the United States." , . 

Yet in the final .analysis he was un- 
moved by Hannah Arendt's opinion 
that it was “no longer possible, as it was 
a few years ago, -to.support America as 
unreservedly as we have done." i . 

The same goes for her judgement: 
“What a comedown for a country if it 
cftn.n.o longer be measured by anything 
other'thnri its own standards!” 

His Third Reich experience is the 
yardstick of Jaspers’ judgements on 
world affairs. From the distant vantage 
point of Europe he relativised what on 
closer acquaintance might be consid- 
ered hostile toward democracy; ' ’ ' ' 

Their contrasting viewpoints initially 
clashed even more violently over, Israel. 
For him religion was all, for her it was 
nothing that Judbism stood for, which 
was why' he feared the ‘'downfall of 1 Ju- 
daism” if Israel was to be politicised' and 
reduced to the level qf a mere nation. 

She in contrast welcomed the founda- 
tion of the. Stale of Israel, but not the 
; manner in which it occurred. Regardless 
i :Of his earlier misgivings,; Jaspers (hen 
saw the reality Of' the new state as the 
better option,. 


& 




Hannah Arendt . . . criticised Elch- 
mann trial. (Phoio:.SUdilcuischcrVcr|ag) 

He called Israel an “acid test of the 
West." The destruction of the State Of 
Israel would be tantamount, he felt, to 
the end of mankind. 

Hannah Arendt felt this viewpoint 
was wildly exaggerated and “not even 
justifiable as an emotion." 

It took the Eichmann trie/ to make, 
him change his mind. He felt the way in 
which the Jewish people passed judg- 
ment on Eichmann was fundamentally 
wrong. 

She- complained that it was too theat- 
rical by virtue of the demonisation of 
Eichmann and untrue by virtue of the 
disregard for Jewish collaboration with 
the Nazis. 

In her trial reports for the New lor- 
ker she sought to justify her opinion in 
detail. The upshot was a campaign of 
defamation "at Ihc lowest level ” 

J wipers was unreserved in his solidar- 
ity with her and assured her after read- 
ing her Eichmann book that he felt it 
was “magnificent in itself, a testimony to 
her unswerving desire for truth and a 
deep and' despairing approach to the 
subject 1 .* 1 " 

The correspondence sheds light on a 
relationship that wielded a powerful in- 
fluence on the thinking .and work of 
them both, intensified ns it was by 13 
visits Hannah Arendt paid Karl Jaspers 
in Basle. . , , ; 

She added a worldly dimension tP: I 
Jaspers' reason; he added a rational dir | 
mension to Arendt’s world. 

' The two - Increasingly close friends 
and correspondents reveal : aspeoltj>L. _ 
their characters either unknpwn of ^ 
much less readily npparont in thaifepn^ 
blishedwork. I ' 

Jaspers the dry and reserved philoso- 
pher proves capableTlHendetness an . 

cordiality. He even admitjsJjenW hav . . 1 

.-overreached himself^ ripdyticai-w • 

ter.'-' ■' ’• 1 ' 

Hannqji y^ndt^futely and with. 

charming persistence laid- a growing.' 
philosophical foundation to Jhpr polili' 

. cal theory/ •• „. 

’ Her "vjew' of theJbcJurje pf, things/ 

. which Jaspdrs fehitfasr “basically so aw-.- 
. fully pessimistic/ was jinked 'in her love ; 
i of the world. ttfid of mankind with a me 
I aphysical gaiety that was a ltwhote °i. 
her Ufe. . J • : 

! The- : 

j question ,^hat might 'jMpW'ITO® . . the , . 

; . . .(Nflwbac&er Nachflchten, 14 December i 985) > = 
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American interest in German writers 
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German literature is not popular in the United States, says Refer Demetz, professor qf 
German studies at Yale 'University. And the outlook Is worsening. The emigrant gener- , 
ation that promoted German literature through translating^ publishing and criticising, 
is dying out. Professor- Demetz was in Diisseldorf last month as guest speaker at ^.cere- 
mony to present- the Heinrich Heine Prize to writer Gunter Kune^t. Martin Oehlen, 
of the K6hier Sladt-Anzetger, took the opportunity to speak t0 Professor Demetz. 


I t hasn't yet reached the stage where 
television has supplanted the' book- ' 
shelf in -America: said Professor Demetz. 

Television sometimes even had a posi- 
tive influence on books. '‘In talk shows, 
books ftre often mentioned — and that, of 
course, is- highly welcome for the au- 
thors”-''' 

• But 1 German authors were not in : 
eluded: German literature had a- modest : 



**$'**» v 
m&p'* 

in* -- *» 


Thomas Mann, Kafka and Grass are 
the beat known, says Peter Demetz' 
(above). (Pi^io; ap) 

position in the USA. And it Whs likely to' 
get rridre modest. ' 

The main reaidn, said Demetz. was 
that the emigrant generation that had ' 
done so much for Ocrman literature 
through criticism,’ publishing and trans- 
lating, was dying out. That meant the end 
of the Germh'n literature lobby.. ' 1 1 " :l 

The position was l wortc whtfn the in- 
terest in'German poctry'came to a sland- 
stililOYeaj^gxr^^I^'bfeginniiig qf ihe 
-IHSOTtnere was also a marked decline in 
the number studying German in c'ollcgcs ' 
and Iri Special courses, although the drop 
off was not so breath-taking as with TRtis- * 
sian and French; -'i' •• ■ 

The cause of this lack of interest, said 
change in attitude towards 
education in which the study of a foreign 
language no lohgfef plays' an ihipoffent 
role: He^ ^alko 

mqvcLjjythe younger generation toward ! 
the film abtktelevision . *' 

A kind of "culCurial ihtroVersida'’ 1 ha^'‘ 
taken platd^^bellevfesvWhat habpbned 
onthe westcoa^bofthe 'USA was of little ■ 
interest to' the eSst'coist'atthe begibtilhg ;i • 
ofthi i980s.- : ' ; • f • 

The hew German film, peiheti' be- 
lieves { has helped to open up fhe view of 
the German world; Intellectuals' bn; the j 
east • and west coasts, 'concerned' 1 more 
with films than literature, have had theft; 
interest stimulated by Herzog and Fass -. r 
binder.' 1 ' ■ » ; 1 - ■ J.:> •'«' •• ' ■ ,I '' 

This^ Can be 1 seen in the pbpulafity' of ' 
Gunter Grass. The : fi|mihg : of his novel" 
The Tin Drum has made him the mb'Sf * 
widely ;known ; and read German author 
in the United States; Blit' nevertheless 


Grass’s .new works are relatively un-. 
known. So is his political development. 

“Most people think of the Grass of the 
1960s and relate him to the symbol of 
“Berlin, the bear," said Peinet?. 

In a. survey about .German authors 
three names came ;to the tqp — Thomas 
Mann, whose works are made available 
by the. Alfred Knopf publishing house;. 
Franz Kafka .whose name has moved into 
the language. -as ."Kafkaesque"; and. 
Gunter Grass whose works are given, 
massive support by the publisher Helen 
Wolf. She also promotes extensively Max 
Frisch and Uwe Johnson. 

Heinrich. Boil's .fortunes in tho US 
have been as various as they have been in 
West Germany. He is talked about more 
than read. 

Demetz said: “He is respected as a 
symbolic figure of post- war Germany, 
hut none of his works have had so much 
impact as fhe Tin Drum!' 

German classics play only a small role 
in a country where television is para- 
mount. liocihc and Schiller are little read 
outside the universities. 

Nevertheless the Boston branch of the 
Suhrkntnp publishing house, with the as- 
sistance of American German scholars, is 
trying to introduce to the reading puhlic 
a ten-volume edition u[ Goethe in Eng- 
lish. 

There is also currently a “German Lib- 
rary" that will eventually include 100 vo- 
lumes of the German classics. *' • * 

There is little interest in German lyric 
poetry or drama poet Paul Celan, who 
lives and works In Paris, has a few read-- 
crs. • 

Fow. German - dramatists ever appear 
on Broadway. Sometimes a Brecht piny, 
sometimes one by* Hochhuth; but ho 
more. As n consequence, Dem6lz said, 
the off-Broadway theatre and universi- 
ty productions' ;play a disproportionate 
role. '■ : : 1 1 

A German play is rarely published in ; 
book form, with the notable exception of ■ 
Heirier M(iller. ; ■»••• ^ • •' : 

He has burst! on Ainerican intellectual 
life like a boriib Yia his work with 1 Robert ■ 
WilSon in -the glgajrilo ”Civil Wars , ' pro- 
ject. But this is an exception. 

Latin American literature is going 
through a golden age. in the United States, 


the contrary to I plM 
American writers ■ ■H| | 
who dig away like 
moles in their own 
chosen areas with \ 
total , individual-., „ J, 

ism." American pu- t H 

blishers. are po.ssi-; , 
bly not prepared to, j . 

go. to the expense qf . ... V, 
translating German 
poetry, thatiscost- 
ly f . because qf the _/ 
quality of’ the try it- ,. 
self. Demetz said: , " J : 

"At present Ger- :i > 

man literature 
seems to me. to be M ■' 
very teridpr ( and. 

sensitive — one 1 
longs for a pike to I 
appear in the carp |v‘/ 

pond- ,y 

Martin Ot hlen I I 

(Kolncr Siadi-Anzcigcr. ■: -J ' 
Cologne. tt» Dvcembcr 

IV85) 
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especially pde try. There ismofeinteresr.fn 
foot thanlhat iri the Russian dissideritk. : , y -■ 
Deroetf said^Thfe Latlh Ahidricans : hre 
discussed! 1 • fhiy , appear iri the ihedla rind 
they crime oh' visits when they have nd'riif- ' 
fioultiflS With 1 theSiatC' Depart merit:” ' ‘ : f " ’ ! !■' 
i. Getriian • authors do hot 1 * travel ; 1 so > 
much, which iriight ije why German prose : 
works, poetry hud plays are &o rare /in 
Amerlcan.'bo'6kshops. ■ : 

• Hexalso riomplninrid that German 'ao-- 1 
thrirs -glve the impression of litdrary con- 
formity J 1 They are inclined to dial With' 1 
the sam^themeS'flt the' same 1 time. ‘Quite 1 




V 
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Theban tomb depiction circa 14QQ BC. 

I Photo: The Schcm collection ) 


University gets rare photos 
from Egyptologist’s collection 


T he Egyptology Department of Trier 
University has acquired 8.000 
prints of the unique photographic col- 
lection made by Professor Siegfried 
Schntt. forme i professor of Egyptology 
ai Gottingen University who died in 
1970. 

The professor's widow has donated 
the collection to Trier University and * 
Egyptologist Professor Erich Winter. 

; The collection will form the basis of a 
“Schott Photographic Archives” that 
t)as been, of considerable service in 
Egyptology research over the past two 
years and has, now been made available 
to the public for the first time. - 
During the 1930s Professor Schott 
took a considerable number of pictures,' 
mainly of theban monuments but also 
of various Egyptian temples, and, mu- 
seums, particularly photographs of? the 
exhibits' in the .Cairo Museum, concen- 
trating on the mythological papyri; 1 
Schott kept a hand-written catalogue 
of the negatives of his pictuEfeS idehtify- , 
ihgthemexactly.. ’’ 

■ Professor Schott bequeathed these 
negatives and the catalogue to, the Grif- | . 
fith fnstitute Iri Oxford I.Wijrly yeip ago.' 
For the bast sixty yeari the Instilute has 
published a topographical bibliography ■ 
of .Egyptology: This is a ■ mariy- Volume : 
publication that gives full bibiibgraphl- 
qal details, of the worfes produced on : - 
Egyptian temples and monuments. - '«• 

■This work, produced under .the, u 
names of publishers Bertha porter and 
Rosalind Moss, is the most impqrtapij ; 
bibliographical Egyptology handbook 
currently available, 

.j Schott gave his material to the Grif- 
fith institute for a. new edition of the , 
handbook dealing with the theban . 
graves, now published in two volumes 
ijnder the title Porter-Moss /<, ■ ! ^ ? /, : ; 

■ There is hartl ly, a page of this work 
that does not inctude/a Schritt' p&otd^ 1 
graph! evidence; of the painstaking way 


in which Professor Schott put together 
his collection of photograph of the 35U 
Theban graves, known during his life- 
rime. His photographs are to this day 
the only documentation available of 
many gravestone reliefs and monu- 
ments. 

The destruction of many graves over 
the past 50 years and the fact that many 
have now become inaccessible adds to , 
the importance of this collection of. 
photographs. 

Siegfried Schott kept in his posses- 
sion, however, a collection of prints, J 
8,000 iri thirteen hefty folios: These • 
have now been made available to extend j 
Egyptological studies ,at Trier Univers- 
ity where, during the' past 18 months, 
work has been done on producing an ! 
Inventory .of the collection, linking the 
negative numbers to. thq. prints. Jn addi- j 
tion new negatives of tbe photographic : 

> : material handed ■ over have- bqen pro- i 
duced. 

‘The aim, of the work, is to make it pos- j 
'i s ibid for Egyptblbgls'ts and ^Egyptology . 
" .research organisations to obtain prints i 
or enlargements of photos in the collec- ; 

=' tion. _ '• ■'! 

Eventually Trier University will have 
a complete 5 sef 'df 1 the Schritt pictures at 
‘ prbsenf ;lri t ;the Griffith Tnsfitu te, avail- , 

1 able for Egyptological research. j 

j*' 1 1 £>u ring’his ltfe-t] fne Professor Schott ! 

' coriffibuted'to the value of his collec- j 
tion 1 by generously making prints avail- j 
.^able for^cfentific research. This gener- ■ 
i ,o?.ity has resqited in the gaps in the fol- ; 
that .are apparent today, that must i 
now.be filled, ; 

The main task of the Egyptology De- • 

. partnient at Trier University in the next \ 
few years is to track down the missing ; 
ijems by direct contact with research - 
) worked andinstJ tut ions so as at least to [ 
. produce prints of the missing items. ! 

:‘ir. ;; ■ 'tyoifttarigStAkch-von Quitzow > 
' (HRiuiovcrieheXllgenTcinei 4 December 1985) ■ 
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students can’t make ends meet 


S ince 1 951 the Deutsches Sludenten- 
werk (DSW), a student welfare or- 
ganisation, has carried out regular sur- 
veys of students’ living costs and condi- 
tions. . : . , ' 

One university student in' ..JO' Is given . 
a lengthy questionnaire to . fill in every 
three years or so. Successive student 
generations have been pbtled for .34 
years, the DSW claims.’ 

. Data are handled by the Hochschul-. 
Informations-System (HIS) in Hanover.' 
The last survey but one was carried out 
in 1982, the latest in the summer semes- : 
ter of 1985. *• , 

Comparison of the two sets of figures 
was awaited with keen interest ; changes 
in the job market and student grants . 
having had n Crucial effect on students' • 
overall circumstances. 

DSW president Professor Hans-ErnSt 
Folz, Marburg, sounded the alarm, say- ■ 
ing the trend over the past three years 
had been most disturbing. 

The details of the survey he outlined 
to the Press at the beginning of Decem- 
ber were indeed appalling, leaving only 
the Federal Education and Science 
Ministry in Bonn unmoved. 

“The DSW's gloomy, pessimistic view 
of the social situation of students is 
neither shared by students themselves 
nor in keeping with reality/ said CDU 
stute secretary Anton Pfeifer. 

The government had no intention of 
complying with the DSW's exaggerated 




.»/ ’ -'.,V '■ 

demands for an increase in’ student 
grants. 

Bonn plans an increase in maximum 
grants that for the most part will offset 
the low inflation rate in recent years/ he 
sajrs. ; - 1 •• 1 * ’ 

' The DSW's general meeting in con- 
trast feels the increases in 'Maximum 
grants and parental allowances envi- 
saged — between two arid three per cent 
— are totally Inadequate.' 

the maximum grant would then, the 
meeting was told, increase by a mere 
DM20 from DM69d to DM71.0 a 
month. 

“The DSW’s proposal to increase to 
DM974 a month the student’s cost-of- 
living index," Herr Pfeifer says, “is as 
unrealistic as the claim that two stu- 
dents but of three are in financial hard- 
ship because they have less than 
DM900 a month to live on-” 

The allegedly unrealistic survey 
brought to light the following facts: 

Only one student in three has enough 
money to make ends meet. Two out of 
three have less than the DM974 per 
month the DSW says students need. 
One in four has less than DM700 a 
month. . 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

■ . rrnjKA ll saf.--.il jSffifli 'jWHfift'l 




supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these ney reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, jvlnd conditions and frequency 
or thunderstorms. i : . 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable boih for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic Tacts and figu res for every country ip tt\o world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport.. 

The guides ure handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry und the travel trade 

Four volumes ure available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 
AslaMusiralla, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa. 1.10 pp. DM IV.80; 

Eli rope/ USSR, 2411 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F, A. Brockhaus. Post fach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden l 


Students who live at home with their 
parents (their numbers are four per cent 
up bn 1982) face higher costs with less 
cash in hand. Student incomes in gener- 
al Have declined In real terms!. 

More students try to', work their way 
through college as a result. Professor 
Folz says. Over Half the student popula- 
tion Work for a living at least now and 
then — and earn less than students used 
to earn. 

• According ■' to HIS figures students 
who live with their parents have on av- 
erage DM494 a month in disposable in- 
come, as against DM5 18 in 1982. 

Ordinary students have DM802,' as 
against DM777; married students 
DM1,104, as against DM963; and sec- 
ond-degree students DM1,120, as 
against DM1,104. 

Ordinary students and students who 
live with their parents receive “far from 
insubstantial" assistance in kind, usually 
from their parents, who pay their rent or 
make other provisions. 

With more and more students staying 
at home, it is hardly surprising that par- 
ents are increasingly required to share 
the cost of sending their children to uni- 
versity. 

In 1985 parents paid toward the cost 
of children studying in 68 per cent of 
cases, or 3.7 per cent more than in 
1982. 

As in 1982, men students have more 
money at their disposal than women 
students: in 1982 it was nine per cent, in 
1 985 seven per cent more. 

On average the ordinary student has 
monthly outgoings totalling DM863, as 
against DM820 in 1982. 

Rent accounts for DM272 (DM242 
in 1982), food for DM203 (DM212), 
travel for DM 1 0 1 (DM 111), books and i 
stationery for DM49 (DM53), toiletries 
for DM22 (DM19) and sundries for 
DM316 (DM183). 

Students have had no choice but to 
accept a 12-per-cent. increase in rent 
but are spending less on food — despite 
higher prices — than in 1982. That, says 
the DSW, is a sure sign that pressure is . 
heavy. 

Students with less. than DM700 a 
month to spend can on average only af- 
ford to spend DM160, or DM5 a day, 
on food. 

The DSW is as alarmed at -the decline 
in spending on books and stationery as 
it is by the fact that, for the first time ev- • 
er, studentsare spending less on food. 

— i- ■■ U j— — - j£— 

Continued from page 7 

posed even though free trade has long 
been a mainstay of prosperity and tech- 
nological progress in the free martket 
economy of the western world. 

Machowskl fears that not only trade 
with the East will suffer but also the 
economic relations among the western , 
countries where, without Cocom, there • 
is already enough protectionism. . 

Heinrich Vogel, director of the : Federal 
Institute for East Bloc and International 
Studies in Cologne, expressed'the fear, that 
fissures could appear in relptions between 
the western countries themselves. ■' , : , 

Vogel says that It would be a mistake to • 
make light of the Russians and East. Bloc 
countries using western . technology for 
•military purposes. Yet he feels it would be 
upwjse tq accept. America’s wholesale, 
condemnation of trajp with the East, ; 


Far fewer students ' now qualify for 
grants. In summer 1985 only 27 per cent 
of German students were grant-aided; in 
1982 the figure was 37 per cent. 

. Reasons for the decline include a 
smaller number of students qualifying fi- 
nancially for grants, students taking long- 
er to complete their studies (and grants 
expiring before they do so) and more stu- 
dents taking a second degree (and not 
qualifying for a grant in any case). 

The 1985 student survey findings 1 
have evidently annoyed the Education 
Ministry, but the government notes with 
satisfaction one aspect brought to light: 
that even though fewer students may be 
paid grants, those that do are more de- 
serving than in the past. In other words, 
the right students are getting them. • 

Students from working-class .families 
account for 15.5 per cent of the Overall 
student population but for 32.1 per cent of 
grant recipients. In 1982 they made up on- 
ly 29.4 per cent of gram recipients. 

Forty-nine per cent of working-class 
students and 56 per cent of students 
from families where the breadwinners 
are unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
receive grants. 

“In other words,” the Ministry says, 
“children from working-class families 
are still the main recipients of student 
grants." . 

This point is made in an attempt to 
make another trend noted by Professor 
Folz sound less dramatic. Yet the two 
findings need not contradict each other. 

Professor Folz noted that, fewer stu- 
dents now come from families that can 
be classified as working-class, clerical 
or lower-echelon civil service than three 
years ago. , . 

There has, in contrast, been a striking 
increase in the number of students 
whose parents are senior white-collar, 
management or higher civil service. 

This trend, he says, shows us to have 
drifted even further away from equality 
of opportunity in education. 

The DSW, he has said, is going to 
press for an immediate change in stu- 
dent grants policy. 

At the DSW general meeting in Bonn 
at which Professor Fplz. was re-elected 
for a further two years, Herr Pfeifer 
again rejected demands for higher 
grants, saying.they were exaggerated. 

The increases called for by the DSW 
would cost the taxpayer up to DM900m 
a. year more,, for which, np-onc outside , 
the universities would. have the slightest 
understanding, he said. 

Sp all that grant-aided. Students can 
expect is a n, 1 986 grant two to ihree per 
cent liigHer than at present. Even.aLu- 
dents, drawing the- full grant \yill not--^.. 
stand to net more than about a n -extra .. 
DM’2Qamonth. . Ada Brat&e*'' 

(Deutsches Allgcmolnoa Sonnlagsblatt. 

. ■ Hambura JL5 Decem ber 1985) 

The more Impatient thiTtjriTteci States - 
is qbou.t technological transfer the . 

pgppwnyarticularly.in;' 
^S^nKSt'the USA ultimately pur- ' 
sues its o.wn economic interests. , ; . 

Political scientist Hanns-pieter Jar.' 
cobsen, from the Science’ and Politics. 
Foundation . in Ebejjtfausen has often . 
enough spoken of -this aspect of embar- 
go policies. . ' , - '■ 

He said: “The jnternai 

sriRTKlS"? 

and .hair poa, 
lion, on world markets, u. which adv- 
aimed: t«hw>logy WIU take up, a central 

WofamtHeHhuim' 

‘ y, | i;(Dlc Zell, H?niburg,il3 December 1 98?) 
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Doctors draw up ‘binding guidelines’ 
for human embryo research 


T he Bundcsiintekammer, or General 
Medical Council, has broken new 
ground in issuing guidelines on medical 
research involving human embryos. 

Its executive committee and scientific 
advisory council drew up the guidelines 
and have declared them to, be binding 
after a 21 -day period for Final consult- 
ations. , * 

The guidelines, says GMC president 
Karsten Vilmar, are an apt of voluntary 
self-restraint by- the medical profession, 
which has the power to impose sanc- 
tions on.members who ignore it. 

Professor Vilmar dealt with the 
guidelines at a conference on medical 
ethics at the Protestant Church Acade- 
my in Loccum, near Hanover. . 

Only two of the advisory council’s 40 
members had voted against the propo- 
sals, he said. ... 

The idea of medical research on hu- 
man embryos has arisen in connection 
with lest-tube babies. Since the emerg- 
ence of extra-uterine conception it has 
been possible to keep embryos alive for 
a short period in a test-tube. 

The German medical congress held 
early last summer in Travemiinde 
agreed on strict ethical principles in 
connection with test-tube babies. 

Regulations governing research on 
embryos is a necessary corollary, re- 
search of this kind only being feasible in 
connection with artificially inseminated 
ova. ...... 

The guidelines arc based on the as- 
sumption that scientific issues may well 
arise that can only be resolved by means 
of research involving human embryos. 

They are issues relating to the success 
of extra-uterine fertilisation and influ- 
ences on the embryo that can harm it in 
the earliest stages of its development, 
even ending pregnancy. 

This being so, the Bundescirztekam- 
merhas declared that embryo research 
can only be permitted when experi- 
ments with laboratory animals are im- 
possible and diagnostic and therapeutic 
benefit is likely to result. : • ; • 

“As a matter of principle,’! the guide- 
lines state, “human embryos'may’not be 
created for use In research work.” In all 
cases the gen£tical^.parents must give 

thsJjWkssonrTT^ .. 

‘“’“'“Embryos must not be cultivated for 
longer than 14 days after fertilisation. 
They may only be preserved for a spe- 
cific (but yet to be specified) period. 

Strict reguldtiohs apply with immedi- 
ate effect on registration. and> control of 
embryo iresearoh. The- ethics 1 commis- 
sions of medical faculties and. counoils 
and a' central commfollhflthy Qqp$ra)t ; 
--.Medical Council is to'*specIally set up 
forT Iris-purpose must be consulted.' 

■ This central, commission -will submit 
annual re^Qrts^tp-parii aments and gov- 
ernments Federal-. Republic and 
be available for .fconsultation:; whenever 
embryo research U debated* ! 

Professor Vilmar stres^ m' Loccum 
:that> the guidelines. were: standards bind- 
ing on the medical pfofesslorrrind simi- 
lar jo dthers- issued over the pas tit wo- or ■ 
three decades, : sbme simultaneously 
with declarations by international medi- 
cal bOdies.J'ii .1 i;’ :-•)..! 

He referred to guidelines governing 
•the confidential nature Ofilheidoctor- 
.patient relationship,-. Organ . transplants 
and theitradeJnhuman orgatisi-euthana- 
sia and feXlra-uterineconcaptibn. 


They were all merely logical exten- 
sions of the Hippocratic oath’, he said, 
which had been modernised in the 1948 
Geneva oath: “My patient’s health will 
be my first concern.” This basic tertet 
remained unchanged: ' ' 

The Loccum conference reaffirmed 
in many papers and debates, and by. no 
means invariably with entire satisfac- 
tion, that the basic tenets of the medical 
profession have indeed remained un- 
changed in centuries. 

Ethical issues doctors must bear in 
mind were seen to have gained in im- 
portance in the eyes of both the medical 
profession and thegeneral public. Basic 
debate is no longer just for first-year 
students. 

This may be due to modern medi- 
cine progressing at a breathtaking 
pace. It may also be due to many doc- 
tors (and non-doctors) being keen to 
see standards laid down by a compe- 
tent body. 

A need for standards to be laid down 
was certainly agreed to exist; it was fell 


at Loccum to be a permanent require- 
ment. 

Views differed on whether they 
should be the subject of legislation or 
for the medical profession itself to clari- 
fy, advised by theologians, lawyers and 
philosophers. 

■ It was somehow unsatisfactory for a 
profession, no matter how important a 
profession it might be, -to lay down its 
own code of conduct! said Errist Anker- 
mann, a Federal Supreme Court judge 
in Karlsruhe. ■. 

Yet basically it was merely a matter of 
applying general ethical standards to 
medical behaviour. 

Professor Vilmar noted in contrast 
that basic norms governing medical ac- 
tivity had survived systems and centu- 
ries, well outlasting the best legislation. 

He and the overwhelming majority at 
the conference felt it was advisable for 
the law only to deal with ethical aspects 
of medical conduct where the profes- 
sional code, based on the Geneva oath, 
was inadequate or where government 
regulations were indispensable. 

An example came to light more or 
less ns an aside in the course of debate. 
The new guidelines are binding on doc- 
tors but not, for instance, on biologists 


Test-tube baby panel lawyers 
accused of ‘emotionalism’ 


R ecommendations on treatment of 
the human foetus, especially in con- 
nection with genetic manipulation, have 
been made by a commission chaired by 
former chief justice Ernst Benda. 

The borderlines drawn up for lest- 
tiibe babies, genome analysis and geri- 
ctic therapy go. too far for commission 
member Walter boerflci 1 , head of Co- 
logne University department of .gen- 
etics. 

He did not agree with the recom- 
mendations.* Peter Petersen, another 
commission member, felt they didn't go 
far enough — but approved the findings 
■ as a whole. . : ;j 

' Petersen is head of psychotherapy 
aftd gynaecological psychosomatias at 
Hanbyer, medical college: The two men 
Submitted special Opinions here but- 
llhed,. •*' v&- ’ • • 

7 ’jDoerfler complained that the find-- 
dngs, 'influenced m airily by lawyer, mem.r 
profit he comfti&iori, were 1‘iinjustifir 
ably ‘sceptical toward thq ; scientific, apr 
: pro ach; and. partly given tq embtfbnaUs- 
ihpjn a:dc>ifjmental marider,", £ ’.’-uST* 
bbt^e^\tmj®TeJife 

jnfght be .neither meaningful horjustijl-' '' 


jpriTght be’neithej; meaningful norjpstijy’ 
able |at present, btit at sbmq/iiture jjate 
'they' could'.' benot only meBningfuI'bilt 
medically arid ethio&lly Indicated. T- ,! i 
- lit a fe\V years’ 'time views could 1 foa^e 
.changed onantimbbrofissiliekltotvsBeii 
particularly critically. A 'ivflder public 
should by then ' have opme to ; realise 
*what a beneficial effect new ideas In bi- 
ology-had in many sectors of biedicine 
and 'agriculture.' ' 7. •••• .. m! - 
Petersen takes an' entirely ’different 
view. He is; opposed to extrb-uitqrine 
conception, brtest-tubebablesr ■» 


The “biomedical manipulation of 
test-tube fertilisation, characteristically 
borrowed from veterinary medicine 
without an anthropological Concept, 
were scientifically devised with regard 
to nothing but biotechnology consider- 
ations and heedless of the psychosomat- 
ic, mental and emotional nature of 
man.” ’ ’ 

“Our present practical and scientific 
awareness," be concludes, "is incapable 
of an overview qf the effect of test-tube 
fertilisation. Doctors Associated with 
test-tube babies don't know what they 
^rcdolhg.” ' . ... 

As a psychologist aqd psychosomat- 
ics specialist he notes that test-tube fer- 
tilisation imposes a particularly, severe 
strain on. the mother. 

., “Experience has shown that’only ro- 
bust women can withstand , the strain. 


,-H* t V. v7, 


Sen^tiy? qnes are. piled out . ‘.Thjs 'indi- 
rect selectipp is rnb^.t' d^bjpus>’’' , ‘ , ‘ ( ‘ *'■ 

' • Psychosomatic ^.. tests, by.i’ Manfred 
iStaubbr of Gharlottenburg University 
Hospital! gynaecological clinic, Berlin, 
have shown the average sterile Woman 
patienti.toi.be strongly depressive and 
■narqissistically. ..disturbed, in., , other 
vyords, her self-confidence js spriqusly 
impaired. ’ ,• 

ylnThfeds'only^pm’tlyib.t'es'pQdsetb -the 
unfulfilled! wish tirhayeiohUdrert.'VSter-: 
llity.istfeftitovbei a serious instill, pnd. is, 
bandied:in pathological mannegdVd./v , 


who might order “embryo imbterial” .for 
research purposes from other countries. 

This was an instance in which govern- 
ment-regulations might; be useful, or ar- 
guably the- practice of Swiss cantonal 
courts as outlined by Professor Otto 
Gseli of St Gallen, chairman of the 
Swiss ethics commission. 

In Switzerland, he said, the medical 
profession’s agreed code of conduct was 
automatically accepted as legally bind- 
ing... 

Such major issues continue to pre- 
dominate in the ethics debate, yet an- 
other issue was raised at Loccum that is 
likely, to be of,more immediate concern 
to doctor and patient, 

Ingeborg Retziaff of Liibeck, presi- 
dent of the Schleswig-Holstein medical 
council, said .there was an enormous 
clanger of the doctor's professional dis- 
cretion being undermined. 

It was jeopardised by health pplicy 
necessities, whether real or imaginary, 
by stringent staff arid cost check's arid by 
a barely checked flow of data. 

Official requirements were increa- 
singly threatening professional discre- 
tion and with it freedom of treatment. 

The authorities were the main offen- 
der, but patients often .also behaved as 
though thd doctor's professional discre- 
tion had become largely immaterial in 
the 20th century^ Frau Retziaff said. 

“Yet it is still an essential of all medi- 
cal treatment and should remain one. A 
patient who confides in his doctor must 
be able to rely on his confidence not be- 
ing betrayed." Rtillhanl aieM 

(Hunnovcrschc Allgemcinc. 17 December 1UH5) 


It is also “a primary, long-term per- 
sonality upset dating back to before 
sterility was diagnosed. The patient 
hopes to offset and overcompensate her 
own *ense of helplessness and worth- 
lessness by means of a child of her own. 

“To a somewhat less striking extent 
such personality upsets are also found 
among husbands from sterile marri- 
ages.” 

What happens when such personalit- 
ies are helped to have children? Peters- 
en says the child is similar in effect to a 
crutch In replacing a mother’s amputat- 
ed leg. 

* She remains handicapped despite the 
crutch. Her handicap is eased but she 
remains amputated. The child is then 
used as a crutch, which is hardly its nat- 
’uralrole, ' 

Glvfcn their neuroses such women 
and their part net's 1 wbuld , he says/ be 
well advised tq undergo intensive psy- 
chotherapy — and certainly nbt to go iii 
fora test-tubfi baby. " ; ‘ 

The wpma'n'si fcferlilty mtistbtfs^n as 
“a meaningful,. iuicdnscidUs ; protective 
me'a$ure' ori the jiart 'bf her psychoso- 
matic Organism.”' Her soul 'Is structured 
m:such<.a; Way' that bringing up a child of 
her : own is basically too much for heir: 

•’ T^omen of fhlslklnd are Unable to ac- 
cent this, thbir psychic mak& : ufi and ate 
correspondingly ; keener on ' 1 having 
Children.- !•• ; 

‘ Yet reservations Would ^ apply eVdri.lh 
the' chsri of sterillfy dud to physical reri- 
Sbnsi 3uctr k'i : itripassable' Fallopian 
tubefc. 1 ;' ' ,;i • ' s: . 

They too as a, .rule had the personality 
Structure identified b^'Statiber. 

. ' ; ;Ekpe? ieptie With' ’ nf irriag'ris in Which 
infeniilt^' htfd. been Offset fjy ‘ surgery 
had been “appalling;” 1 WHh : a /tiiVrirce 
Tat^ three tiiries’ higher than' the avrirage 
-fov. Othefs of tHeif agd and cdmrihfable 

!• ! ' y: " '' ’ '(Sllddq'uts'ch^Zellurig. 
I" *. Doctraberh'985) 
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Missing persons bureau a reminder of 
a dark chapter in German history 



T welve million people are on the files 
of the Red Cross international trac- 
ing service in the small ttiwh of Arolsen, 
in Hisse; 

There are 1.7 million closed files: a 
third of them shunted off because hd in- 
formation has beeti unearthed; the rest 
represent successes. 

' . ’The flics represent the 'darker side of 
Cffcrmnn history, cases of torture, . kid- 
napping, ‘imprisonment and forced la- 
bour, families split up nnd concentra- 
tion camps — lives Of millions Of people 
between 1933 and 1945. 

■ . i • 1 1 . . , i i . 

Every file in these shelves tells a story 
Of misery Under the Nazi regime. . . 

The service, headed by Carles Bied- 
ermann, 34, wqs founded in London. in 
1943. It has correspondents all oyer. the 
world. 

It collects information, evaluates it 
.and files it. Mprc than 1 . 6 0 , letters arrive 
daily nnd. arc processed by more than 
250 workers. 

The archives have 16 kilometres of 
filing shelves with data on foreign work- 
ers, imprisoned persons or people in 
concent ration camps. Every year 50 to 
60 metres of shelving art added. 

Details on more than 12 million peo- 
ple are stored her?. j 

There is information about the time 
foreign workers were employed on a 
farm or in an industrial company, files 
op. sociai insurance contributions and 
extracts from pay slips. 

Figures and letters indicate where a 
former political prisoner was held and 
how, for example, the concentration 
camp numbers in Auschwitz were built 

up- , . .. . 

The service was managed by the: Al- 
lies apd the United Nations Organisa- 
tion in its first years.lt was handed over 
to the International $ed Cross, Geneva, 
in 1955. 

The service processes the personal 
details of prisoners held during the Nazi 
regime in concentration camps — Jews, 
those who were abducted and foreign- 
ers who.caipe within the scope of the 
Third Reich and were persecuted, 
Invstigaiions into people of German 
n alio na lily are carried put by the service 
of the Red £rpss in Munich, where 
}h«e an office manned by SQ people,. 

In the pnsl few years the responsibi- 
lities of the large office in Ariosen have 
changed. Queries from relatives about 
people who hnvc disappeared are less 
frequent. 

These days it is those concerned 
themselves who approach . the, office. 
They, want information about repar- 
ations and pension payments pr, in, in- 
heritance cases, the exnct date of u per- 
son's death. 

Those who. suffered. In those tirpes, 
during their youth just numbers legally, 
want to put their papers in order in the 
autumn of their lives. J 

People all over the world, persecuted 
during the Nuzi period in Germany, 
must establish proof of those bitters 
years in their lives for the officials. 

• They need documentary evidence of 


their time in imprisonment; about the 
forced labour conditions they had to 
submit to, or.as inmates of a concentra- 
tion camp, .in order lo make, pension 
claims covering this period of bitter hu- 
miliation. 

Those looking for assistance come 
•from Belgium or Brazil, from Monaco 
or Mexico, :from Ireland or Jtaly. 

■ Queries from 37 countries arrived in 
Arbisen last year. There was a Consider- 
able number from Poland. I • • ■ . «: •» 
Senior worker Karl-Hemz Schmidt ■ 
'said i •"We are helping people who are in 
-need, iii need of information." 

The service investigators 'do not* find 
out specaiular facts; They do not go af- 
ter information in the style of criminal 
investigators. There detective work is 
done- ht a desk, in archives and with 

neverending lists of names,/ 

The central file, of names is the nuc- 
leus. FoY success in the service’s re- 
search. There afe 43 million: smhll filing 
cards that give 1 'information on the re- 
cords held in nine different depart- 
ments. 

So ‘far >no electronic data processing 
system has seemed suitable to take over 
the work done by hand by 35 clerical 
staff, .because these cards are filed away 
alphabetically- phonetically. 

The cards give not only the correct 
way of writing the family and given 
names but more often than npt the yar- , ■ 
ious ways in which the name can be pro- ' 
nnunced. 

This is necessary, because, the regis- 
tration of a prisoner was usually done 
by a foreign prisoner who worked in the 
camp office and who wrote down names 
ns they sounded. 

If a person from Holland applies to 
the service with the name "van Baal" it 
is most likely that his personal details 
are to be found under the name “Van- 
.baP. .’ ( ' '' 

It is particularly difficult with Slav 
names, that make up over 60 per cent of 
the whole card index, t ! • ;' • ' 

Waller leek of the central archives 
said: "We know 156 ways of writing the 
family name of Svartz alone/* 

This most unusual databank is 
housed in 20,000 cardboard boxes. Ev- 
ery year onfe million filing cards are 
added.- * • '••• ■ ■■ •' 

Forty years ’After the ending of the 
war the flow of information hafcnbt dri- 
ed up.* -In some- instances ‘the informa- 
tion is legally confidential. . 

Factories have sent forgotten infor- 
mation on foreign workers employed 
thefe, prison authorities make available 
yellowing files and official bodies open 
up their archives. 

Recently the Italian Interior Ministry 
Serii over four tons of documents to 
Arolsen. Officials at the l sfcrViCC estim- 
ate that these documents' contained in- 
formation on 300,000 civilians who had 
ended up 'in Italy when Hostilities 
-ceased. ■> ■ . . . : . , : 

'■The officials at the Internal iohalser- 
vicc need two to thfec months to trace 
iirtek the history of a person involved in 
thenazi period. . ■ , /•■ 

Often the. investigators ■ have Only 
scanty information to go ort. A letter 
writer . aftcT so long a iapse of lime, crin 
no Longer recoil the name of an employ- 


er. and some of them cannot remember 
the name of the town where they lived. 

Spmetimes the clues lead to one of 
the 22 concentration camps or one of 
the 1,000 or so associated camps.ln a 
special department of the Tracing Ser- 
vice there are four million documents 
on inmates of concentration camps. 
This , oppressive collection includes 
.prisoners’ records, transposition,, fists 
Rnd lists of tatoo numbers. 

, The clerk in Buchenwalid or. Dachau 
wrote down the details’ of the' Inmates 
with painful precision, drawing up lists 
for the crematorium apd keeping the re- 
cords of the dead- . 

There entries read; "Shot trying to es- 
cape" or "Suicide through hanging". 

The International Tracing Service 
costs DM2m annually, provided by the 
West German government. 

The Intern&tional'Red Cross Com- 


mittee is of the view that the Service 
must remain in operation until at lenst 
1995 to fulfil requests that come in 
from all over the world. Fifty years af- 
ter the Service is closed the material 
that has been so industriously collect- 
ed can be made available to research. 

The chances of coming up with 
answers about missing persons gci 
‘slimmer all the time. Lust year of 
34,338 people looked for only 2,620 
could be traced. The chanecs of un- 
earthing the fate of n missing person 
get smaller as time goes on. 

After two years of research investi- 
gators in the international Tracing Ser- 
vice give up trying to fihd a lost person. 
This is a sad thing to have to do. 

.. Although the mother or father pf a 
war child, could .be traced, frequently 
the "case" cannot be closed. 

The person traced refused to gike 
permission for his or her address 1 to be 
passed on. They have found a new life 
for themselvbs. 1 

Charles Biederman'n said: "They do 
hot wtfnt to havfe tp face up, to the past 
again." . ' 

Carlheinz Tiillnumn 

(Rhdnische Post, Dihsoldorf, 14 Decentber 1985) 


Lawyer took on Chancellor Hitler 
— and lived to tell the tale 


W hen the notice of lawsuit landed 
on the court office desk, officials 
rubbed their eyes in disbelief, So did 
members of the SS. 

It was March J935. nearly two years 
after the Nazis came to power. Yet a 
Berlin law firm had charged the Chan- 
cellor of the Third Reich, Adolf Hiller, 
with involvement in a murder plot — 
and it sought damages from him. 

That anybody would have the temer- 
ity to take such a course of action de- 
monstrated just what some people are 
willing to do in the name of justice — 
even under the Third Reich. 

The charges were laid by Dr Werner 
Punder and his junior partner, Dr Erich 
Wedell, on. behalf of the widow ; of Dr 



Werner PUrider . . blood -spattered 

0*1!,;;' .i. 1 ' ' ; ^"(Phdtpi Die Weft) 

Erich Klausener, Who had bead shot by 
the; Gestapo on 30 June, 1934 — ;the 
dale which became kngwn ; a$/nie Night 
of the Long.Kniyes, tl . , • 

Klausener, ,was a senior official in the 
Reich Ministry of Transport .and. also -a 
senior day member .of . the Catholic 
Church — he was also related to Piinder 
and a friend of his.. , ; .| 

Frau Klausener was suing: : •! i 
• the German Reich and Adolf Hitler v 


DIE# WELT 


• The Luntl of Prussia and Hermann 
Goering 

• Wilhelm Frick. Interior Minister of 
both Prussia and the Third Reich, and 

• Franz Giirtncr, Minister of Justice 
for both the Third Reich and Prussia. 

■ She claimed that they had, on or be- 
fore 30 June. 1934 had ordered the sec- 
ret police (Gestapo) to kill her husband. 

The allegation was that on midday on 
the 30th, two Geslapo-men had entered 
Klausencr’s office in the Reich Trans- 
port Ministry at WUhelmstrnsse 80 and 

•shot him •' 

.•■.The officinl Nazi story, was that 
Klausener had shot himself. Frau Klaus- 
ener’s indictment alleged that her hus- 
bnnd had been shot by lhe Gestapo; that 
he. had done nothing to wnrraiit being 
shot;i and that he had been in no. way 
connected with any movements against 
the: Third ‘Reich which- resulted' iii ‘the- 
Nazi.purgeof 30 Junel934. - ,l 
There were two long weeks/of si/ea***.. 
from the Reich. Then it jacied» Swiftly- 

On - 16 April,-. 1935 , .both! lawyers were 
i-arrested in. their offioer-A«-fiiiDder saiui 

his cell, heirtotlced 1 blood on ithe -wads. 
This wasiwhere; a lltrletirioTe.than a year 
‘before,* one of; Hitler's closest hench- 
men, ° r<> r^UiBSItf tuW ' been:shot -^V 
s : ; Thb^i8flme. fate might -well "befall 

Piinder^ he was told by SS offieer^Mri* 
singer A milder -sentence woyld only be 
.possible if Piinder adraitfed that the aim 
Of the 'Allegations waa'to .rtiountia . public 
action against thepuhrer and the-Reich. 

-But Piinder .was able to* give Melsing- 
er an aStohndihg answer:! the lawsditbad 
been submitted: - becausA it 
cordance/with a. law pasSadby- thB'gow 

ernmentiof the Reioh.;Indeed, an officer 

superior..:;*.' ■ 

Obefftihrer Bjrelthkupt, had told him, 
.Eiindervto foU^ this course of action. 

■ /Piinder' arid Wedell both expected to 
died They 'were i kept in. jail for several 
weeks'; before -powerful - influence was 
. Continued oh page IB - 
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Munich’s controversial train 
vigilantes to be replaced 


firankfurter Rundschau 


T eams of privately employed “black 
sheriffs" used to police Munich's 
underground railway system and other 
public places arc to be replaced. 

Munich council, which has an SPD- 
Green majority, thinks that image-im- 
proving plans such as getting rid of the 
gangster-like black uniform and re- 
placing it with something more conge- 
nial do no go far enough. Cosmetic 
changes are insufficient. 


said the underground railway system 
(U-Bahn) was safer than any other 
anywhere and the council majority 
were demonstrating "blundering preju- 
dice’’ in insistingon change. 

But Klaus Jungfer.(SPD) said mis- 
chievously that the Peking U-Bahn was 
safer. In any case, crime in Munich was 
not high and that the rate of crime on 
the U-Bahn was no greater than the 
rate of crime city wide. 

Klaus Hahnzog, the burgermeister, 
said the SPD opposed too much power 
being put into private hands. He 
thought municipal workers were psy- 
chologically better for the job. • 



Honour and Justice? Or something elss? Black sheriffs at work. 

(Pilot u: S ttdd ciusc her Vcrlag) 


J 


The armed black sheriffs have run 
into a lot of criticism over the years 
and there have been several court 
cases involving assault, some serious. 

The dispute has been running for 
about 10 years, and it seems that final- 
ly it is being resolved against the inter- 
est of the head of the group, judo and 
karate instructor Carl Wiedmeier. 

The opposition Christian Democrats 
on the-council oppose the sheriffs' re- 
placement by municipal employees. 
CDU. councillor Elisabeth Schlosser 
said they provided an efficient form of 
protection for women, children and 
old people. 

Her colleague, Franz Josef Delonge, 

Lady sacks tax 

T he lax department in Diisseldorf 
lias received a letter front n woman 
in Essen: "After lung consideration, I 
have decided to terminate nty member- 
ship with your organisation because the 
membership fees are now excessive.” 

dpa 

(Die Well. Bonn, 30 November 


Opponents of the sheriffs would like 
to see proper policemen take over, but 
the Bavarian Ministry of the Interior 
says that there is no money available 
for new recruits and policemen cannot 
be transferred from other posts. 

Now a scheme is being worked out 
for a force armed with dogs instead of 
pistols. It would take over gradually on 
the various lines between the end of 
1 986 and the end of 1987. 

It is clear that the change is going to 
be expensive. The current system costs 
1.5 million marks a year. Municipal 
workers would cost between 4 and 5 
million marks — some put the figure 
even higher. 

Opponents of the system say it is 
elteap only because the service quality 
is bad and the employees badly paid. 

On grounds of cost, the sheriffs can- 
not he yet discarded at the Olympic 
Stadium nnd some other public plncesi 

The sheriffs wear a star with the in- 
scription "Honour and Justice", but 
they don’t always live up to it. 

One member of. the team has ma- 
naged lo pick up five assault convic- 


tions and another for shooting at a 
Yugoslav at Odeonsplatz station. 

At the end of 1979, an SPD member 
of the Bavarian Land assembly tabled 
34 questions for four ministries to 
answer. One of the bones of contention 
was a nuclear power station being 
guarded by the black sheriffs. 

There had been incidents in which 
rabbits, ducks and swans had been shot 
at; shots had been fired in a washroom; 
and a cooling tower exterior had been 
damaged. 

In Munich, there have been court 
cases in which black slicrilf victims 
have told of having thumbs broken, be- 
ing hit with left hooks and being 
kicked. 

Over a five-year period, i 7 in- 
stanccs have been investigated, leading 
to 17 prosecutions and seven convic- 
tions. 

A case of a mule ballet dancer who 
sustained a broken skull while alleged- 
ly being manhandled by a black sheriff 
is due to be heard.. 

Roman Arens 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. M December tv85t 


Pubic knowledge 

A Bonn man had no idea that the new 
telephone number the post office 
gave him was famous. Famous enough 
to be Included in a Travellers' Guide to 
the Capital published as pan of a free- 
sheet newspaper. 

The man started getting telephone 
calls from men during the night. After 
some months he discovered the reason 
why: Claudia, the "queen of Bonn's call- 
girls" once had the number. 

She used to advertise in the free sheet 
but at the beginning of 1984, she had 
the telephone disconnected and the 
Bundcspnst transferred the number to 
the man. 

However, the production of the guide 
continued together with outdated infor- 
mation about Claudia. 

Now a Bonn court has rejected the 
man's suit for 1,50(1 marks damages. It 
said the publisher could not have known 
that Claudia had moved on and that the 
number hnd been transferred. 

dpa 

(Sii Jdcwschc Zeitung, 7 Dccemher lv«5> 


Continued from page 14 Riibcnoclt, for whom misbehaviour by 

brought to befar and they were released. ' the or « Hns of State was ah inihiaglrteable 
Frau Klausener even got her damages- ’ «»ncept, staid ui shocked topes. Arc 
and thus, the government indirectly nc- * iW in'ending casting doubt afl n sjfi£ 
kndwledged that-bep husband had in- ■ "lent frohi the highest authority. in t|ie; 
d^utd-botrrTfnrrdercd. land? . s • • •• 

" ? ~Sb how was it that this all came lo . ' V®».>Thcy Cfirlalrily wert, ^ . '•••! 

happen? On -24 June; 1934, Klausener ' ! :;Ori/T Jujy,-; 19^4,- jbe .Nazi . govern-; 
addressed a huge narade on the nnna- • ment had.,taken'stpps (b justify- its purge, 


aivu ui me i_amouc conference in the’ 

city, The Nazis saw this^ and jt frikli-, - ring in the rlg^iT of the ^tate.to defend , 
tened them that someqne ; was able to '^ rritscIFi ; • V - : V 

tnobiWAe so many people., - ; .'• "V IrispUe of this, an odd&ripmaly re-- 

. w ben Hltler. s that,Wekj bitthe $A end : rapped ~ legal; adtidnjyasst j 1 j : a‘ pqsrib- ; 
leader. . 

-accused of planning a revblufiori), other?/* Egymtnrie, ew glphrefl; that freljMlves* 
peOpIeTtotjJp. the S A were also jniir- ,of th^yictiifts of 30.Jime%6uld sue ^nd- 
deted :^?7a^ser *.fornjpt Charicellof ,< .'iJfaTme .goyeyhfaeht "had no chance^pf,' 

General Streicht^firid.,KIausd!ier were’/. .hiriderihg^ebrdij.dss.' . •' » ,>«i; ' VS;:*? 


atnpng (hem: : 

• Tjtlr. accepted ^Ypfslb^ridw; 


Mfluseper went to tetch his/ha t ppgm the 'v : Wrcpurti Jn taet the Jaw, torcea : suen; a 
rejek and, as h'e.did'so, Gildlsch shp,f 

from behind, bilt the oistoi iri'Klatiseii-’, ■' , 6 h I 3 tDecember la^ dekliita' 


ers ; hand, ; and 
Trari$port : N)Ums 


iransport lvJjnister. Klatisener’s depart- /'relating to 3p ; June was;pas3ed fl put 11 
mental .head/* (Hat kljausfener; hatj shql /j'laidrdDwn j that' ^charges. first haq/lt9 : be 
himself.- ‘ . Z / pressed b'efd^e cpmpeiWqtjpn cQdid/be! 

; When. a year later.Piin.der and Frau considered/-; '■ 

Klausener appeared With tjieir. jist of ^I- '. How the 'Nazis ever;'gdt' , th'Bm , s^lyeS ; 
legations, Transport. Mi iiisfefj Eltz vbit > :■ intb this strange pasition has neV^r Ade- ; 


quately been answered:. After all, they 
could have compensated anybody they 
chose without recourse to a court of law 
under a legal system they dominated. 

Perhaps it had something to do with 
Hans von Dohnanyj, a jiighranking of- 
ficial in the Justice Ministry. Von Doh- 
nanyi missed no opportunity of think- 
ing up' ways of> creating difficulties al?' 
most ns an intellectual ..exercise. The 
legislation migh't have been his play- 
thing. 

In any case, SS officer Breithaupt 
really had in all naivete recommended 
that the Klausener case be submitted in 
line with this law. It was then that the 
Nazis realised what they had let them- 
selves in for, 

•: Piinder survived the Third Reich 
and, after the-war, set up practice in 
Frankfurt, in the Federal Republic. He 
died in 1 973. Today the practice is run 
by his son, Albrecht. 

This year, the employees qf:the'firrh 
are celebrating what, would ,haye .been 
the old man’s I00th‘ birth day: fry setting 
up a foundation to be knbWrf as the 
Werner Punder. . jprj j?e,> ,u nder. , which 
10,000 marks will be awarded each year 
for a work dealing hlstoriqAljy or consti- 
[Utipp^lly with, fr^efjoift and .lotafitar-T. 

ianisfn/ fori L&iwensterh ; 

; ,:: (DieWelt p Bonil,4 Ddcoraber 198S) 


Crocodile storm 

T ape-recorded tropical storms arc 
being played to crocodiles in Augs- 
burg zoo in an effort to stimulate their 
love life. The zoo has been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to get the crocodiles to breed. 

Crocodiles copulate only with acous- 
tic stimulation and attempts have been 
made to simulate jungle sounds by, for 
example, using a watering-can as a wind 
^instrument and performing drum rolls 
: night after night. 

J > jTjfie tropical stqrms in. Augsburg have 
:ri6t yet led. to eggs being' laid, l$ut sejen-- 
tlsts tmttk'that.thi^'timb they are on thq 
: tight traok; ‘ . •" V . . • : v v .' s ' 

. (Kiclej-Nacbrichten.'.lO December 1985) 

! >Viiiter $treaker 

> •;.-/■ . • . .. . •: 

, A (notpjr-C^cfis.t took; advantage of 
//sk^siuddeh warm.^pell ln December .Id 
ridd naked through the dfreetk.pf ;puj$ : 
doff, near Bbrtfi* pdiicq said December 
streakers arerare.Those orj mptofbikes 
are still ra/er/The p oJicenjia n. Whd hait- 
ed the str^alter j 2-T-yd^ i^.dld 
'simply, said] iri ^cplanafjdd cthe 
: weather had beqbm^lod warfri fbrTiim/ - 
!• '• . V :;■• : • , "dpa ’ ; 

• ■■■ ■ ■ : (KielerfficliHttilon, 4 bbccmtieV 198'Sji- 
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